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For the Register and Obsei ver, 
A LECTURE, 

ON THE BEQUEST OF JAMES SMITHSON TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FOR THE IN- 
CREASE AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONG 

BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Delivered at the Masonic Temple, Boston, before 
the Mechanic Apprentices Library Association, 
lath Nov. 1839. 


MEN. 


[ Concluded. ] 


At the entrance of this discourse I expressed | 
the hope that this subject might be considered, | 
free from all intermixture of party politics ; and 
in the observations I am about to submit to 
you, upon this extraordinary predisposal of the 
Smithsonian fund, I intend no reflection upon 
it as a party measure, or as bearing upon any | 
members of any party. Whatever of error or) 
of wrong there was in the measure, must be | 
shared alike by both; a case by no means un-} 
common in my experience of Legislation wheth- | 
er of the nation or of the State; and a case | 
which however indicative of human frailty, 
would not be without its consolation, if it could | 
teach all parties the wisdom and justice of mu- | 
tual toleration. To the section which I have 
just read no opposition was made to my knowl- 
edge, by any member of te House except my- | 
self. It was passed without debate in the hurry } 
and confusion of a concluding Session when | 
nothing can be discussed, and when the most | 
conscientious members are compelled to give | 
many a vote upon trust without examination, 
when the wariest circumspection may be taken 
by surprise, and the most untiring vigilance | 
circumvented. 

On the Ist of September 1838 the’ sum of. 
one hundred and four thousand nine hundred 
and sixty pounds, eight shillings and sixpence | 
sterling, all, except the change, in gold, was con- | 
formably to instructions from the Secretaries of | 
State and of the Treasury deposited by Mr Rush | 
as the proceeds received by him of the Smith-| 
sonian bequest, at the Mint of the United States | 
at Philadelphia, and at this final discharge of | 
the trust committed to him, I hope it will be, 
deemed no unworthy tribute of commendation | 
from me, t6 bear my feeble testimony to the | 
industry, the prudence, and the fidelity with} 
which his commission had been executed. Of! 
these qualities, as eminently possessed by him, | 
I had before had long and multiplied proof in | 
the execution of public trusts, more comprehen- / 
sive but not more important, personally commit- | 
ed to him by myself, and whoever knows what | 
a chancery suit in England is, and will follow | 
the course of his proceedings in the performance | 
of his agency, will not hesitate to concur with 
me in attributing to-thessame qualities con- 
stantly exereised by him in the fulfilment of his 
duties, the early and successful issue of the 
claim of our country to the bequest, and the full | 
execution of Mr Smithson’s intent, so far as | 
concerned the commitment of his great trust, to| 
the United States of America. 

There was certainly no dilapidation of the | 
funds by leaving them unemployed. For on 
the 4th of September 1838, only three days af- | 
ter the deposit of them by Mr Rush in the Mint, | 
the sum of four hundred and ninety nine thou- | 
sand five hundred dollars, was expended in the | 
purchase of five hundred bonds of the State of} 
Arkansas, for one thousand dollars each, bear- 
ing six per cent interest payable semi-annually, | 
on the first of January and July in each year | 
from the said fourth of September. And the 
further sum of eight thousand two hundred and } 
seventy dollars and sixty-seven cents was ap- | 
plied to the purchase of eight bonds of the State 
of Michigan, bearing six per cent interest, pay- 











able semi-annually on the first Mondays in| 
January and July, from the first of May 1838. | 
The interest on all these bonds being payable at | 
the City of New York. 
This investment was made by the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, in compliance with the 6th) 
Section of the act of 7th July 1838, which | 
have read to you, and my most earnest objec- | 
tions to which were certainly of no character (| 
adverse to the present Administration of the | 
general government. My objections were— 


First, that this authority to invest the fund was | 
what is called in parliamentary language a tack, 
that is, a measure of a separate and distinct} 
character, incongruously introduced into a Bill} 
upon a subject entirely different. This is one} 
of the worst abuses of Legislative power, of | 
which perhaps no stronger illustration could be { 
given than in this very Bill. It was an annual | 
appropriation act, for the indispensable expenses | 
of supporting the military Academy at West- | 
point, during that year—by tacking upon it this | 
incongruous adjunct for the investment of the | 
Smithsonian fund, every member was compell- | 
ed on the final passage of the Bill to vote either } 
for this disposal of the fund, or against the | 
necessary provision for the support of the Acad- | 
emy at West-point. The annual appropriation | 
Bills, are indispensable provisions to fulfil the | 
sacred obligations, and pay the contracted debts | 
of the station. And what may be perhaps quite | 
as effectual a security for their passage with- 
out them, the members of the Congress | y 
whom they are enacted, cannot receive their 
own compensation. Congress cannot without 
a gross violation of the faith of the nation re- 
fuse to pass these Bills. If a measure of doubt- 
ful constitutionality or expediency is wedged 
into them or taeked upon them the freedom of 
action of every member is outraged, as if to 
quench his thirst a portion of deadly poison 
were held up to his lips to be swallowed min- 
gled in a cup of wholesome liquor. 

Secondly. That the investment of this fund, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in State Stocks 
was authorized at the rate of five per cent a 
year. This would have been precisely equiva- 
lent to a deduction of one per cent a year 
from the fund itself, and from the glorious pur- 
Poses to which it had been devoted by the 
festator. And it was a discretionary power 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury to offer 





it as a gratuitous donation, or, to call things by 
— true names, a bribe of more than five 
—— dollars a year, filched from this fund 
or 


the increase and diffusion of knowledge 


among men, to any one State of this Union, 
from which or from whose representatives 
in Congress, any dved or vote of dishonor might 
have been required as the price of the purchase. 
The section as first drawn made it imperative 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the 
fund in State Stocks, at five per cent a year, 
when at that time the Government of the Uni- 
ted States itself was borrowing money by mil- 
lions upon Treasury notes, at the yearly rate of 
interest of six percent. I remonstrated against 
the whole Section in vain, but the Section was 
so altered as to authorize the Secretary to in- 
vest the fund at a rate of interest not less than 
five per cent a year, leaving him at liberty to 
require more. 

I must do the Secretary of the Treasury the 
justice to say that he did require more, and that 
the funds were invested at the rate of interest 
of six per cent. But he took the Stocks at par. 
Whether that was their value in the market at 
that time, I am not positively informed. 


resentative in the House at Washington, upon 


I forbear. 


irreparable, and I yet hope that in the future 
application of them the sacred faith of the na- 
tion, pledged with the acceptance of the bequest, 


them to objects other than the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men. 
Immediately after receiving the letter from 
Mr Rush, written at London the 15th of May 
1838 announcing his approaching return with 
the proceeds of the bequest, and of which I 
have taken the liberty to read you an extract, I 
waited on the President of the United States, 
and in a friendly and unreserved conversation 
with him, expressed the great satisfaction that 





agency, and my anxious solicitude for the faith- 
ful employment of the funds when received to 


I de-' the great and benevolent purposes of the Tes- 
sire to pass no censure upon the execution of tator. 


I observed to him that the most immi- 


the Law, and still less to disparage the credit} nent danger of a!l such public spirited founda- 


of the States of Arkansas or of Michigan. 


[| tions was the perversion of their funds to other ; 


believe, as I believed when this Section was} uses than those of the founder, or the total 


made a part of the Law of the Land, that it 


| 


| waste of them by misapplication. That I could 


was a measure radically wrong, but as the|not be without my fears with regard to the 


faith of this whole Union has been solemnly! destiny of this Institution. 


That the object of 


pledged for the application of the fund to the) the founder was deeply interesting to all man- 


exalted purposes prescribed by the Testator, I} kind. 
still fondly cherish the hope, and would relin-| bility for honor or for shame to our country, | 
quish it but with life, that this plighted faith and that I earnestly hoped he would be prepared | 
,at the opening of the next Session of Congress, | 

I have stated candidly and explicitly my ob-| with some specific plan for the investment of} 
jections to this first disposal by Congress of the | the funds so as to secure the inviolable perma- | 
There are two other ob-/nency of the capital unimpaired, and the an- 
jections, which for my individual self I do most | nual appropriation of the interest, at once to | 
heartily disclaim, but which I recommend to’ the constant increase of the fund and to the! 
the Constitutional meditations and scruples of | glorious purpose of the founder. That such a| 
that portion of my hearers, who concur in the! plan recommended by him in a Message to} 


will ultimately be redeemed. 


Smithsonian funds. 


That the Trust was of high responsi- 


general principles and approve the measures of |Congress, and supported by his personal influ- 


the present national Administration. 


}ence and that of his friends in both Houses, | 
First, then, this measure was a loan by the} would undoubtedly be carried through with little | 


Government of the United States, to the States | opposition, and I pledged myself to give to it 
of Arkansas and of Mi:higan. An assumption} all the support in my power, both by my own 
of their State debts—a small portion to be sure | individual exertion, and by whatever feeble in- 


of those of Michigan, but to the extent of half) fluence I might possess over the minds of) 


a million of dollars of those of Arkansas. | others. 


When at an early period of the History of our | 
national Government, the revolutionary debts | kindness and courtesy. 
of all the States were assumed, by the establish-| in my satisfaction at the success of Mr Rush’s | 


The President received my suggestions with 
He concurred entirely 


ment of the funding system enacted by Con-| mission, and in approbation of the zeal and 
? 2 * f *9° . . . 
gress, what aged man now present, can fail to| ability with which it had been conducted by 


rernember the long, pertinacious and vehement | him. 


He said that in the interval before the 


debates, both in and out of Congress, contesting | next Session of Congress he would consult the 
the Constitutional power of that body to assume | opinions of learned and respectable men in 
the debts of the States; even those contracted | various parts of the Union, with regard to the 


for the support of the War of Independence. 
And what man among you is so young as not 


| 


:eapenel of the funds, and would gladly receive 


to remember, that at the yery last Session of ed to make, as well as from any other person, 
Congress, a large majority of the House of; whom I might recommend to be consulted on 
Representatives passed a Resolution that by | the subject. 


the Constitution of the United States, Congress | 


I said that from the time of the passage of 


have no power to do indirectly that which they | the Act of Congress of Ist July 1836 consti- 


cannot do directly. 


| tuting the agency for recovering the funds be- 


And secondly—this assumption of State |queathed by Mr Smithson’s -Will, until the 
debts, was also an appropriation by Congress | certainty fully established that the funds would 
of the public monies of the ration to internal | be realized, I had purposely abstained from all 


improvement, 


Not merely internal improve- | considerations other than of the most general 


ment upon objects of great national concern- nature with regard to the disposal of monies, of 
ment but upon objects interesting only to a} Which it was doubtful whether they would ever 


single State. 


Michigan, thus assumed by Congress, 


The debts of Arkansas and of come to our hands. 
were con-, plan in contemplation, and should cheerfully 


I had therefore no specific 


tracted by the Legislatures of those States for | coneur in any one which might be recommen- 
a specie capital of a Bank and internal im-) ded by him, and which upon candid examina- 
provements exclusively within themselves, and | tion my judgment should approve. There were 
if Congress have no Constitutional power to two principles which I believed would be indis- 
expend the monies of the people for internal pensable for accomplishing the purposes of the 


improvements —no power to do indirectly what } Testator. 


The first that no appropriation 


they cannot do directly, where shall be found)should ever be made from the capital of the 


their authority to appropriate half a million of | fund. 


That this should be invested as a per- 


dollars to assume so much of the debt of the petual annuity at the annual interest of six per 
State of Arkansas, contracted for her own inter-| cent, and that all the appropriations should be 
nal improvement, and to furnish the capital | from the annual income. 


for a Bank ? 


Secondly—tThat no part of the appropriations 


And yet this authority was found, and exer-| should ever be made for the endowment of any 
cised in that little sixth Section of an act to} school, college, university, institute of education, 


provide for the support of the Military Academy or ecclesiastical establishment. 


The express 


at West-point for the single year 183S8—found | purpose declared by the Testator being not the 
and exercised, without opposition and without education of children or of youth, but the in- 
comment, by the same identical persons who | crease and diffusion of knowledge among men. 


resist tooth and nail all appropriations for in- 


With these two principles established as 


ternal improvement, and who within six months ‘fundamental laws for the administration of the 
after this appropriation, resolved that Congress| Smithsonian funds, I should feel a cheering 
possess by the Constitution no power to do in-| Security and hope that there would be no irre- 


rectly that which they cannot do directly. 


mediable embezzlement or diversion of them. 


I have said, and repeat from the bottom of But my own opinion and inclination would be 
my heart, [ disclaim for myself these objections | that the first appropriations, should be applied 
to the Constitutional power of Congress. There | for several years exclusively to the erection and 
are at this moment existing in this Union up-|endowment of an Astronomical Observatory, 
wards of two hundred millions of dollars of ; with an Astronomer, Assistants, buildings, in- 
State debts contracted for monies expended up-; struments and books, for continual observation 


on internal improvements. 


Upon the same} of the Heavens from year’s end to year’s end,— 


principle and by the same authority that Con-| for the publication from time to time of these 
gress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury | observations, and for the annual composition 


to purchase Stocks of the States, and appropri- 


ated more than half a million of dollars from} 


and publication of a nautical almanac. 


' The President expressed no disapprobation 


the Treasury of the United States for the pur=| of any part of these remarks, and I understood 
chase they may appropriate from the same! him to receive with pleasure, the idea of pre- 
Treasury monies for the purchase of all the’ serving the capital fund unimpaired, and confin- 


Stocks of all the States in the Union, and as| ing the appropriations to the yearly income. 


Of 


this assumption of half a million of the debt of the rest he gave no decisive opinion. 


‘ od . | 
the State of Arkansas, was unquestionably a} 


After this interview, on the morning of the 


high favor and benefit conferred upon that} 9th of July 1838 immediately before the close 
State, it gives a perfect right to every other, of the Session, a Resolution was adopted by the 
State in the Union to claim an equal and pro-, Hou$e of Representatives requesting the Presi- 
portional favor and benefit from the Govern-| dent to cause to be laid before the House during 


ment of the United States. 


The population of| the first week of the next Session of Congress, 


the State of Arkansas is represented in Con-| all such communication, papers, documents &c., 
gress by one member—a proportional assump-/in possession of the Executive, or which could 
tion of the debt of the State of New York, to) be obtained, as should elucidate the origin and 
the half million of the State of Arkansas would) objects of the Smithsonian bequest, and the 
require an appropriation of twenty millions of| origin, progress, and consummation of the pro- 
dollars, and the like benefit to the State of, cess, by which that bequest had been secovered, 


Pennsylvania could only be conferred by an ap- 
propriation of fourteen millions. There can be 
no Constitutional objection to this from those 
who have already appropriated half a million 
for the purchase of Arkansas bonds. There 
can be no equitable objection, to a demand of 
equal favor, made in behalf of any other State, 
from those who have supplied the State of Ar- 
kansas with half a million of dollars in gold, 
for her institution of a Bank, or her expendi- 
tures upon objects of internal improvement. 

I might press these objections further by call- 
ing to your minds the weight and importance 
of the State of Arkansas and of her single rep- 


| 


| 





and whatever might be connected with the sub- 
ject. 

In compliance with this Resolution, the 
President on the 7th of December, 1838, trans- 
mitted to the House, a Message, with reports 
from the Secretaries of State and of the Treas- 
ury, and documents containing the information 
requested by the Resolution. The Report from 
the Secretary of State was accompanied with 
letters from Mr Rush reporting the progress 
and conclusion of his agency. The Report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury included 
vouchers from his department showing the | 
amount of the funds and of other effects receiv- 


the contingency of a Presidential election ; but} 
I hope the wrong done by this first} 
misapplication of the Smithsonian funds is not} 


will never be tarnished by the application of 


I felt at the successful issue of Mr Rush’s |, 


any further observations that I might be dispos-" 
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| ed from the bequest of Mt Smithson. The 
disposal of 508,000 dollars of t!,e money in the 
‘purchase of Arkansas and Michigan bonds; and 
‘an important opinion of the Attorney General 
| of the United States, who had been consulted 
“by the Secretary on the question whether the 
expenses of recovering the bequest should be 
deducted from the fund, or were a charge upon 
the government of the United States to be pro- 
vided for by Congress by appropriation. 

After stating the provisions of the Act of Ist 
July 1836 for the appointment of the Agent to 
recover the bequest and the pledge of faith of 
the United to apply the monies and other funds 
which might be received to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Will, the Attorney General 
Says: 

‘From these provisions it appears to me that 
Céneross intended that there should be no 
diminution of the funds bequeathed for the 
purpose specified in said will, but that the 
whole, whatever they might amount to, should 
be applied to carry into effect the intention of 
the Testator; and when the object of the be- 
quest is considered, it cannot be supposed that 
Congress would act in any other than a liberal 
| spirit. 

‘ My opinion therefore is, that the amount of 
| the whole money, and other funds received by 
| the Agent of the United States under the Act 
| of Ist July-1836 without reduction, constitute 
| the Smithsonian fund, for the purposes speci- 
fied in said Smithson’s will; and that the 
whole expenses of prosecuting said claim, re- 
ceiving and transporting the same to this coun- 
try, including any additional expenses which 
may have been incurred here, ought to be de- 
frayed out of the appropriation made by Con- 
gress.’ ; 

In the interval between the Session of Con- 
gress which closed on the 9th of July and that 
which commenced on the 3d of December 1838. 





mt 





United States the following letter. 

* Department of State, Washington, July 19, 1838. 

‘ Sir,—By the will of James Smithson late 

of London, deceased, property to a considerable 
amount was bequeathed to the- United States, 
for the purpose as expressed in the language of 
the Will of ‘founding at Washington, under 
the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an es- 
tablishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’ : 
* The United States having, under the authori- 
ty of an Act of Congress approved the first of 
July 1836, accepted the legacy, pledged their 
faith for the performance of the trust, in such 
manner as Congress may hereafter direct, and 
recovered the proceeds of the bequest, to the 
. amount af about one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, the President is anxious, in presenting 
the subject to Congress, for their consideration 
. and actiete upon it, to aid his judgment by con- 
sulting the view of persons versed in science, and 
in matters relating to public education, as to the 
mode’of applying the proceeds of the bequest, 
which shall be likely at once to meet the wish- 
es of the Testator, and prove most advantageous 
to mankind. The President will be pleased to 
have, if agreeable to you to give it, the result 
of your reflections on the subject, communicated 
through this Department at as early a day as 
convenient. Joun Forsytn.’ 


I hope you will observe with pleasure, both 
in this letter, and in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, which I have quoted, the reference to 
the pledge of the faith of the United States 
given in the Act of Congress of the Ist of July 
1836, that the whole fund should be faithfully 
applied to the expressed purpose of the Testator 
‘ the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.’ 

Having drawn with my own hand that Act, 
as it stands without the alteration of a word, 
upon the Statute book, it has given me heart- 
felt satisfaction that although there were mem- 
bers averse to the acceptance of the bequest, 
the Bill was unanimously reported by a Com- 
mittee of nine menbers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; that it was adopted, without a pro- 
posal of amendment or a word of opposition by 
both Houses of Congress, and approved by the 
then President of the United States. It has 
delighted me yet more to find that the full im- 
port of that pledge of faith has been understood 
and felt, by the Agent, commissioned for the 
recovery of the funds, and by the present Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Heads of 
Departments. In my own judgment the more 
naked acceptance of the bequest, would have 
impesed wpon the United Staies the moral ob- 
ligation of all that was promised in the pledge 
of faith ; but to this moral obligation I was de- 
sirous of adding a sanction equivalent to an 
oath before God, and such I considered the 
pledge of faith in the Bill. The report which 
accompanied it contained an exposition of. the 
principles, upon which the pledge was founded ; 
for which reason I have taken the liberty of 
reading it to you now. For although it was 
accepted by the House, and five thousand copies 
of it were printed for distribution by the mem- 
bers, so little interest was then taken in the 
subject by the public, perhaps from a suspicion 
very generally entertained that_ the money 
would never be recovered, that I believe the 
Report was never printed in any newspaper, 
and I doubt whether one in fifty of my present 
hearers ever read it or knew of its existence till 
this evening. 

The same letter which I received from the 
Secretary of State, was addressed also to the 
late Thomas Cooper of South Carolina, to Rich- 
ard Rush, President Wayland, Albert Gatlatin, 
Rey. Stephen Olin of Boydtown, Virginia, Philip 
Lindsley, Nashville, Tennessee, and Professor 
Davis, Charlottesville, Virginia. Letters in 
answer were received by the Secretasy from 

President Wayland, Mr Cooper, Mr Rush, and 
two from me. One also was received by the 
President, from the Rev. Mr Chapin, President 
of the Columbian College in the District of Co- 
lumbia, whom the President had personally re- 
quested to communicate to him his views upon 
the subject. These papers were all transmitted 
to Congress with his Message of the 6th of De- 





I received from the Secretary of State of the | 











December, 1838. 
But I may no longer trespass upon your 
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time—my own profound anxiety upon this 
more than national and more than temporal 
concern, has perhaps misled me to the belief 
that a historical narrative of this extraordinary 
bequest, from its origin to its present condition, 
with a glance forward to its future prospects, 
would be acceptable to you, though presented 
with a detail of vouchers and documents not 
exactly suited to the airy amusement of a pop- 
ular lecture. It may therefore be sufficient to 
add that at the: last short Session of Congress 
there was not time for maturing the establish- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution, and that 
it remains for the future action of Congress. 
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REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 

The particulars of the fellowing very strik- 
ing incident were lately told us by a friend, as 
a fact falling within the range of his personal 
knowledge, and having the most perfect confi- 
dence in his veracity, we scruple not to give it 
as such to our readers; In a seaport town on 
the west coast of England, some years ago, 
there was notice given of a sermon to be preach- 
ed on Sunday evening, in a dissenting chapel 
there. The preacher was a man of great ce- 
lebrity in his calling; and that circumstance, 
together with the pious object of the discourse 
—to enforce the duty of strict observation of the 
Sabbath—attracted an overflowing audience. 
After the usual prefatory prayer and hymn of 
praise, *the preacher gave out the text, and was 
about to proceed when he suddenly paused, leant 
his head on the pulpit, and remained silent for 
afew moments. It was imagined that he had 
become indisposed ; but he soon recovered him- 
self, and addressing the congregation, said, that 
before entering on his discourse, he begged to 
narrate to them a_ short anecdote. ‘It is now 
exactly fifteen years,’ said he, ‘since I was last 
within this place of worship; and the occasion 
was, as many here may remember, the very 
same as that which has now brought us togeth- 
er. Among those that came nither that even- 
ing, were three young men, who came not only 
with the intent of insulting and mocking the 
venerable pastor, but even with stones in their 
pockets to throw at him as he stood in his pul- 
pit. Accordingly, they had not listened long to 
the discourse, when one of them said impatient- 
ly, ‘ why need we listen any longer to the block- 
Lead?—throw ! but the second stopped him, 
saying, ‘ let us first see what he makes of this 
point.’ The curiosity of the latter was no 
sooner satisfied, than he cried, ‘ay, confound 
him, it is only as I expected—throw now !’— 
But here the third interposed, and said it would 
be better altogether to give up the design which 
brought them there. At this remark his two 
associates took offerce, and left the church, while 
he hunself remained to the end. Now, mark, 
my brethren,’ continued the preacher with much 





ee ee 
look and voice, and are vexed, that he is not as 
much delighted to see us, as if we came with 
smiles and kindness. We carry on this pro- 
cess for some years, and then wonder that all 
his asssciations with a school are not pleasura- 
ble. The wonder should be, that any child 
should be susceptible of being moulded to our 
will to such a degree, that any of these associ- 
ations should be pleasant. 

But how shall the love of knowledge be sub- 
stituted for the usual motives? How shall a 
child be taught spelling, and reading, and pars- 
ing, by the desire of knowledge ?—If I should 
admit that neither of them could be, I should 
still ledve the field for the exercise of this mo- 
tive wide enough ; for all these are rather the 
means of getting at knowledge, than knowledge 
itself. They should be regarded only as means. 
A child who knew them, and them only, would 
know nothing. They are but methods by 
which something else is to be reached. But I 
do not admit this. I admit, indeed, that as 
long as the art of spelling is taught by means 
of nonsense columns, the love of knowledge 
can have nothing te do with it. ButI trust 
that you have, yourself, said enough about the 
absurdity of this method, to open people’s eyes 
to the enormous amount of mischief to the 
mind, which must always come from: its use. 
And in a late number of this Journal, I read 
some very sensible remarks upon spelling, 
which showed how curiosity could be turned to 
that, when sensibly taught, as well as to any 
thing else. As to reading, it is now, usually, 
when taught at home, by kind and ‘intelligent 
parents, taught through the love of knowledge 
—or that, and love of a parent’s approbation. 
Put suitable, well-written children’s books, such 
as they can perfectly understand, into the hands 
of children, and they will soon learn to read, 
not in the drawling, monotonous tone so com- 
mon in schools, but in a simple and natural 
manner, with spirit and effect. I have now in 
my eye and in my heart, two children, who, 
without a tear or a sigh, but with delight, 'earnt 
of a sensible and loving mother, how to read, 
and well too; and beautifully and naturally they 
did read, so that it was a pleasure to hearthem, 
until they went to school. There, from books 
they could not understand, and befitting teach- 
ers, they soon learnt to substitute for the natural 
method, in which feeling answered to feeling, 
and thought, to thought, the loud, boisterous, 
humdrum school mode, which had nothing to 
do with sense or feeling. 

Regard reading as an end, and you will not 
succeed in teaching it well. Consider it only 
as the means by which the heart and head of 
the writer may reach the heart and head of the 
reader, and it becomes an easy and natural 
thing. We often hear surprise expressed that 





emotion, ‘what were afterwards the several 
fates of these young men. The first was hanged 
many years ago, at Tyburn, for the crime of 
forgery : the second is now lying under sen- 
tence of death for murder in the jail in this city. 
The third, my brethren’—and the speaker’s ag- 
itation become excessive, while he paused and 
wiped the large drops from his brow—‘ the third, 
my brethren, is he who is about to address you 
—listen to him.’ 





[From the Common School Journal.] 
ON THE MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


Dear Sir,—In the enumeration of the mo-{ 
tives which might be addressed, for the success- 
ful management and instructicn of children, I 
mentioned next, the love of knowledge. 








Any one who had never been inside of a 
school, but had acquired a knowledge of the 
things in the creation, and of the history of 
man, by observation and converse and reading, 
amongst men and women engaged in the usual 
occupations of life, would be surprised to be 
told that little advantage is taken, in the com- 
mon course of instruction, of this universal and 
most powerful principle. What can be more 
universal and powerful than curiosity ? This in- 
stinctive love of the soul for all the beautiful crea- 
tion, into the midst of which it has been born ? 
This innate yearning of every faculty towards 
the objects for which it was created? Observe 
how, ina child, every sound awakens it. See 
how every color, every motion, every new form 
charms. See with what delight the young 
lord of the world handles, lifts, pulls, breaks, 
weighs, and measures the materials of his fu- 
ture power, the creatures of his empire. Mark 
the rapt attention with which he listens to the 
story of every one of his fellow-creatures, of the 
lower or the higher races, the impatience with 
which he waits for your answer to his itmumer- 
able questions, about ends and causes and me- 
chanisms,—the how, and whence, and what for ; 
—and then be told that this almost irrepressi- 
ble desire to learn is repressed, this powerful 
impulse is neglected and forgotten, and the no- 
ble boy is made to learn, not because knowl- 
edge is delightful, and by the delight with which 
the heartand mind spring outward to it, but 
by being mated against his brother, and by his 
desire of outmastering him,—by blows, and 
shame, and envy ! . 

And how happens this? It would be a long 
and mournful story, I should have to tell, to 
answer how we mistake the objects and the end 
of learning. We perversely misunderstand the 
character of the being we have to deal with. 
We make that wretched mistake, to which in 
all things we seem too prone,—we mistake the 
means for the end. Instead of endeavoring to 
teach of things of human life, of the laws of 
creation, of the character of the infinitely benev- 
olent Author, we act as if we thought that the 
great ends of teaching were, how to spell and 
to read, and cipher and parse. We imprison a 
child for hours, and condemn him to stillness, 
at an age when he was never intended to be 
still, and put into his hands a thing of man’s 
invention, a buok of columns and pages, page 
after page, of nonsense, impenetrable, inexpli- 
cable nonsense, and then wonder that he is not 
as bright and gleesome as we have seen him in 
a garden, in the pursuit of the flowers and but- 
terflies of God’s workmanship. We approach 


time is spent on the art. The wonder rather 
is that there should be any; that a child should 
be carried through the long rigmarole of Mr 
Anybody’s spelling-book, and ever after be able 
to learn to read well at all. But enough of 
reading. . 

As to parsing, I give it up. I can hardly 
conceive of the love of knowledge having much 
to do with it. It may bea pleasant exercise for 
some of the faculties, when the mind is suffi- 
ciently mature to be prepared for it. 

But all these are mere methods ; and I shall 
have oceasion to speak of them hereafter. If 
the object of a teacher were to communicate as 
much knowledge as possible, he would imme- 
diately find that the love of knowledge might 
be enlisted, and that much might be communi- 
cated, without having recourse to other stimu- 
lants. For this purpose, however, he must pur- 
sue one of two courses. The must either se- 
lect simple, well-written books, for the pupils 
to read, or he must make special preparation 
himself, that may supply the place of books. 
In most schools, it may be difficult to introduce 
a sufficient variety of books, to communicate 
information upon all the subjects upon Which 
instruction should be given. In none, would it 
be impossible for the teacher to impart a great 
amount of valuable knowledge, to pupils in al- 
most every stage of advancement. The sub- 
jects which will be found interesting to child- 
ren, are such as the following ;—the appearance, 
food, dress, manners, and customs of different 
nations, and whatever relates to the condition 
of man in all parts of the world; the air, and 
its motions, and cause of wind ; water, what it 
is made of, how it is raised into the air, and 
falls, and flows into the sea, how it freezes, and 
forms snow, and rends rocks; rocks, their uses, 
the fact that they are made of airs and combus- 
tible substances; heat and its effects; useful 
plants, such as are used for food, or fuel, or the 
arts, what makes them grow, and how beauti- 
ful they are; animals, their sagacity, habits, 
uses ; the moon, its changes and action on the 
tides ; ships, how they are made, how they sail, 
whither they go, what they carry; short histo- 
ries, anecdotes of great or good men :—and 
others without number. 

Let a teacher make it a part of every day’s 
duties to prepare himself to commumecate some 
particular piece of information, and feel a 
strong interest in it himself, and I doubt wheth- 
er he will find it difficult to excite interest in 
children. Let him, for example, tell his pupils 
that there is a country where, for some-weeks 
in winter, the sun does not rise, and where the 
snow is often so deep that there is no travel- 
ling, and askj them how they think people can 
occupy themselves, during these long nights ; 
then Jet him give them the beautiful picture we 
have of the domestic life and habits of the Ice- 
Janders, where every family is a.school and a 
workshop, and the business and the instruction 
of life going on together. Or let him tell them 
how glass is made, or how a book is printed ; 
and Ihave no fear that he will have to whip 
them to attention. ‘ 

He must, however, learn’to talk, not Latin, 
not from the dictionary, but in simple, down- 
right household, Saxon English ; such as men 
of sense talk on their farms and a an ee 
shops, and women of sense in thelr 
or spate their sisters. Let the end of talk- 
ing be to interest and instract, not to exhibit 
himself. 











them with an outstretched ferule, and stern 


And let him not be discouraged if he do not 


there are so few good readers, when-so much | 
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succeed the first or second time. It will re- 
quire some practice to enable him to do the 
thing well, himself, and it will require some 
patience to break up the bad habits of inatten- 
tion in children, and accustom them to listen 
and look. But what good thing is there that 
we can get without any trouble? And this art 
is well worth the pains. G. B. E. 














For the Register and Observer. 


WHERE Is THE GUILT? 


An attack was once made upon a professor 
of the Gospel of Peace. The good man pre- 
ferring rather to suffer wrong than to do wrong, 
neither sought to repel his assailant by force, 
nor to escape. He stood firm, exclaiming, 
‘ strike me if you will, a — that eve- 

i my head is numbered. 

* per : this so? Is every hair of the head 
numbered? Is every limb of the body, every 
sinew and muscle, every part of the man, aye, 
of all men, of every tribe and nation, set down 
in God’s book of remembrance? Is the flesh 
and blood of each and all, registered as the prop- 
erty of God ? 

And yet, how has this flesh been torn, how 
have these sinews and muscles been mangled, 
how has this blood been spilled !—And we, 
Americans, have done a full share of this hu- | 
man butchery. Look at Bunkers’ hill, ‘hard by: 

‘on that hill more than one thousand men were 
destroyed, some pierced by the bullet, some sev- 
ered by the sword or crushed by the heavy blow 
of the musket, and more than one hundred thou- | 
sand were thus cut and mutilated in the battles 
of the revolution or festered, became corrupt, and 
thus perished in your jails and prison ships. | 
Though they were of olden times, we have not 
forgotten the massacres of the Indians and the | 
carnage of the Fiench wars. Let us call to! 
mind too, the cuts and gashes and death wounds | 
of your last war with Great Britian—remem- 
ber the battles on the Canada frontier—the work 
of destruction on the banks of the Mississipp1, 
think of the decks of your ships slippery with | 
human gore, trace out the track of the priva- | 
teer by the bloody water which follows in her | 
wake,—look into the cock-pit and hear the, 
shrieks of the wounded, the groans of the dy- } 
ing. More than a million have perished in | 
your wars. Bring together before your imagi- } 
nation as distinctly as you can, upon some) 
vast plain, this mass of suffering, this immense | 
army of wounded and dying men, side by side, | 
extending in every direction as far as the eye | 
can reach—I dare not attempt the description | 
of such a scene. 

The hair upon the head of each of these was 
numbered; and though their bodies have be- 
come dust and ashes, though the names of 
most of them have passed away from the mem- | 
ory of man, notwithstanding this, every blow 
which was struck, every wound which was giv- 
en, is also set down in God’s book of remem- 
brance and the souls of this million of murder- 
ed men now live, in another world as a me- 
morial against those who thus marred the im- 
age of God. 

We hang him who, in passion or lust or co- 
vetousness, destroys one of his fellow-men—so 
intense is our indignation at the crime of mur- | 
der. Now tell me, have millions been murder- 
ed and does no sin attach itself to those who | 
caused their death? is it not an awful mass of | 
crime? Where then does the guilt fasten it- | 
self? or where does this soul-crushing weight | 
of sin now bear? 

On th: nation ? the nation has no soul. Men | 
are not judged by masses, by armies, in com- | 
panies, before the bar of God. Each soul | 
stands alone before the judge of all the earth ; | 
the dread weight of sin cannot be borne up by | 
united strength. It bears down upon each and | 
every one who has mutilated the body of his | 
brother man. I know that the sin may be for- 
given, that the tears of penitence and the blood | 
of the Lamb will wash away the guilty stains | 
of the soul, so that it shall be as white as the | 
snow. I know that God is merciful—blessed | 
be his holy name—yet this takes not from the | 
enormity of the crime. His mercy by the} 
strong contrast with the cruelty of man adds | 
to the deep colors of the carnage, making the | 
petition, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we for- | 
give those who trespass against us,’ a mockery | 
on the lips of unforgiving man. 

But on whom does the guilt rest? Not on| 
the soldier only ; he is but the passive instru- | 
ment of death, a part of the machinery of war | 
—often no more accountable than the sword | 
that he wields. On the attacking army—the | 
enemy? The soldiers dressed in red bear no | 
mor® malice to those dressed in blue than they 
to them. On the officers, the commander-in 
chief? not always, for they are taught to fight 
from the pulpit, encouraged by public opinion, 
they are excited to the work of destruction by 
“the ‘Te Deum’ for-victory sung in your church- 
es—by the laurels which your poetry weaves 
for them—by the monuments upon the fields | 
of blood—such as look upon you from the} 
neighboring height. On civil rulers and mag- | 
istrates ? Let us remember that they are ap-| 
pointed for this very purpose. On whom, then 
does the heavy weight fall? On him who 
teaches that Christians may fight; that the 
choice between human governments outweighs 
the law of God,‘ Thou shalt not kill:’ that 
property, reputation, glory are more essential 
than forgiveness to enemies ; that a religion of 
love and meekness and humility cannot secure 
human rights and human happiness. On those 
whose lusts and passions oppose the reign of 
the Prince of Peace upon earth; on those who 
speak of self defence as a law of man’s nature, 
forgetting that self-sacrifice is the law of Christ, 
on all who do not lift up their hands, their 
hearts, their voices against the shedding of 
man’s blood; on all who are conformed to this 
world, looking to public opinion rather than to 
the gospel for a standard of right; on all who 
have no faith in the law of love, who believe that 
there is no balm in Gillead, no physician 
there. 

I place not this sin of murder upon any man 
or upon any set of men. We have no right to 
judge any one. The secrets of no heart are 
known tous. We can only try ourselves by 
the law of our consciences, and the subject 
leads us to solemn self-examination, We 
know, that the body of no man is torn and man- 
gied, no one pours out his blood upon the field 
of battle without the sin of murder attaching 
itself some where. He who has caused the 
death of a man is a murderer. Connected as 
we are one with the other, subject to the influ- 
ence of each other, being each of us our broth- 
er’s keeper, crowded together as we all are in 
the mazy labyrinth of life, we cannot trace out 
him who caused the deadly blow, by whose 
means ascended the dying groan. But this dy- 
ing groan goeth up to God who seeth and know- 
eth all things, who looketh directly’ into the 
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heart of each. To him the guilty one stands 

revealed. Let every Christian look to this, 

and determine to free his own skirts from blood ! 
ELLIOTT. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


ee 


For the Register and Observer. 


PARAELES FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


The Rhine. 

When in the beginning of time, Nature had 
laid the foundations of the mountains, and had 
hollowed out the basin of the sea, she went 
forth from her pavilion of clouds, to Gotthard,* 
and said, ‘It is meet, that the good should be 
combined with the great, and to the mighty 
should be given a wide sphere of action. Thou 
standest fixed, but I will give thee a son, who 
shall bear into distant lands the might and the 
blessings which thou on thy heights produc- 
est!’ 

She spoke, and from the mountain-top up 
sprang the Rhine. 

Happy and free, full of vigor and courage, 
rolled the young stream down: the mountain. 
He dashed playfully into Lake Boden; but the 
lake restrained him not. Its waters separated 
and made way; unweakened and unchanged 
the youthful river came forth again, and con- 
tinued his course. For he was a son of Na- 
ture, and born of clouds on the mountain. 

Now grown to a young man, he selected his 
own path. Noble Nature erred not in her 
choice. She chose the great and good. He 
cut his way through rocks and mountains. 
These exercised and tempered the impetuosity 
of his youth. Therefore vine-yards made gar- 
lands for his path. 

Glorious was his progress. A hundred riv- 
ers and countless brooks attended him, and 
mingled their lovely waves with his mighty 
torrent. For the God-like attracts to itself the 
noble, and the high seeks to become united with 
the highest. 

Now his course became manly and more qui- 
et. He flowed on stiller, but not feebler. The 
stern winter strove to bind him with eternal 
chains. He burst them asunder, as one woul 
break threads.—He had tested the strength of 
his youth, and had shattered rocks. 

His stream was like a polished mirror. Not 
now the happy vine, the fruit of the mountain, 
but corn-fields, rich with plenty, surrounded 
him; his back bore ships and rafts.—Thus qui- 


et strength combines the useful with the beau- | 


tiful. 

He neared the end of his career. And by 
human art and the lowness of the lands, the 
patient river was divided into manifold streams, 
which are called by other names. 

And men, when they consider his might, and 
his blessings, call him Father Rhine. 


Patience. 

The wise Hillel had been discoursing to his 
disciples upon patience. And they said to him 
‘Master, now give us also an emblem anda 
likeness, as thou art wont.’ 

Hillel answered and said,‘ I liken it to the 
most costly of earth’s productions, the precious 
stone. 
in the dark lap of earth. 
light comes near it, it still glistens in unfading 
beauty, a child of that heavenly light, which it 
faithfully cherishes in itself. Thus its lustre 
remains even in the deep night; but freed 
from its dark prison, and brought up to the day, 
being united with gold, it composes the marks 
and ornaments of royality—king, sceptre and 
crown. 

‘Thou comparest the quietest and most hid- 
den of virtues to the greatest of earthly orna- 
ments!’ said the young men. 


in the clothing trade, caring 
splendid work of art beneath them, or of the 
riches which may be useless m some hidden 
corners. Among a number of brass coins found, 
are one of Hadrian, and another ‘of Lucilla, of 
large size, and a considerable number of smal- 
ler ones; a large quantity of gold coin of Ed- 


rious pieces of stag’s horns, broken glass, a 
dagger, and other antiquities have been discov- 
ered among these remains. 

As 1 am about to leave Gloucester for Dev- 
onshire, my favorite county, I shall only tell 
you, that unless you are Antiquaries I fear you 
would have littte pleasure in visiting that place 
at present. The remains of Colonel Webb 
were brought through there a few weeks since ; 
he had been a Member for Gloucester for six- 
teen years ; his daughter wished to see Niaga- 
ra, and, to gratify her, he mde the voyage, 
was taken ill at the Falls, and died almost sud- 
denly ; two hundred gentlemen in deep mourn- 
ing met the funeral at the entrance of the city ; 
numerous carriages followed, so that the spec- 
tacle was quite imposing. I have paid but a 
short visit at Cheltenham. It is a modern 
built town, of great beauty. I saw nothing 
like a mean looking house or person in the 
place ; it reminded me of Boston more strong- 
ly than any other place I have seen. It was 
Sunday, and I accompanied a party from Glou- 
cester to hear the Rev. Mr Armstrong preach ; 
he came from Bristol, and is a very interesting 
person, inasmuch as he has braved the opin- 
ions of worldly-minded people, and after being 
educated in the doctrines of the church of En- 
gland, and preached many years according ‘to 
her dictates, he has at last embraced the purer 
faith, and is now gratifying his hearers by 
preaching to them the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom he sent. s. M. 
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Covered up by sand and dirt, it rests | 
Though not a ray of | 


While on a visit at the house of a friend, as T was ad- 


| miring a beautiful marble figure of ‘ Samyel at Prayer,’ 
| I observed a little child in the room kneeling beside the 
statue, with clasped hands in innocent imitation. Being 
| asked by the child to write her a hymn, and not having a 
single idea of my own, I borrowed one from her—which 


| I now return embodied in verse. 

eg 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.’ 

I saw a statue, purely white, 

°T was ‘ Samuel,’ bending low in prayer; 

And near it stood, oh beauteous sight! 


Fair Anna, kneeling meekly there. 
{ 


} And thus, my child, in after days, 
Should sorrow cloud this brow so fair, 
Remember still the statue prays, 

Still let your heart be found at prayer. 
| 
Sweet Anna, mark! no stain or spot 
Has dimmed the marble; see, it stands 
Without a blemish or a blot, 

As first it left its maker’s hands. 





An emblem ever let it be 

Of that young heart, so gay, so bright; 
Here, may you live in purity— 
And there, an angel, robed in white. 


| 
' 


J.8. W. 


For the Register and Observer. 


| T. W. in the !ast Register, on the ‘ Christian 
Watchman versus Unitarianism,’ aid while 1 
‘regret that the Editor of that paper departed so 


far from his usual candid and charitable judg- | 


dred inhabitants, many of them employed 
ame little about the | 


ward the fourth was discovered in 1697. ° Var. 
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‘Its end,’ said Hillel, ‘is the crowning of , ment of those of other denominations, I equally | 


life J. 
*A celebrated mountain in Germany. 





For the Register and Observer. 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES, NO. Ill. 

From a Lady m England to her young friends in Boston. 

The Abbey of Lanthony was situated near 
Gloucester; nothing now remains but the gite- 
way, upon which are the arms of the Earl o 
Hereford and others, but so worn with age, that 
you would pass it as not worth a second look, 
having the appearance of an old, tumble down 
wall, with an arch in it; yet it makes a good 
picture, and on paper, if well delineated, you 
would give it all the admiration its founders 
could desire. I fear a farther account of this 
ancient place would only tire you. I hope to 
interest you, from its being so decidedly in con- 
trast with what you have ever seen. A time 
will doubtless arrive when the crumbling ruins 
which are now the admiration of antiquaries, 
and others of approved taste, will give place to 
more useful buildings; or the ground on which 


they stand will be agriculturally appropriated to | 


increase the means of feeding and clothing the 
poor, as the Ancient Castle in this city has 
been destroyed, to make room for a prison, the 
great end of which is to produce reformation in 
offenders; the regulations which have been 
adopted for this purpose, are founded on the 
principles of prudence, lenity and benevolence. 
The beautiful Cathedral no one can ever desire 
to see destroyed; we may only hope, that as 
one great step toward reformation has been ta- 
ken, in the great change from popery to prot- 
estantism, so the time may come, when anoth- 
er glorious change will be effected, and true re- 
ligion, as given to us by Jesus, will be substi- 
tuted for the remains of popery, which have 
been handed down to us by our half enlighten- 
ed ancestors. At present, I see not the glim- 
mering of a hope of any such change taking 
place in this city, except it be in the extreme 
bigotry, which is here displayed on the part of 
Trinitarians, and which may by and by defeat 
the end they have in view. I cannot dismiss 
Gloucester from your notice without mention- 
ing that Woodchester in this county has ob- 
tained great celebrity from various and splendid 
Roman antiquities, which, at different times, 
have been discovered. A book was published 
in 1797, the price of which was fifty dollars, 
giving an account of a beautiful pavement, dis- 
covered by grave-diggers at different times ; it 
is represented as being equalled by few in the 
Roman Empire, for its size and richness of or- 
nament; and we cannot doubt that it must have 
given much amusement, and been equally com- 
fortable with our best carpets, when we learn 
that this pavement had several flues running 
under it, which crossed each other at right an- 
gles, they were built of stone, four feet in height 
and from the remains of soot, were doubtless 
used for heating the rooms under which they 
were constructed. The ornaments, being such 
as prevailed in the time of Hadrian, it is prob- 
able his taste was exercised, and, perhaps, he 
at times resided here: at least, it must have 
been the residence of a Roman governor, anda 
place of great consequence ; now it is a pictu- 
resque little village, containing about 6 or 6 


| regret that so many liberal Christians give too 
} much occasion for those opposed to their faith 

to speak reproachfully. The fact is, Mr Edi- 
| tor, (and many Unitarians admit it) that we 


| 


want more of the spirit and warmth expressed | 
‘in Mr Peabody’s ‘ Revival Sermon,’ which gave | 


occasion for the remarks of the Watchman on 
Unitarians, and which I admit were quite too 
‘unqualified ; yet if Unitarians are thereby led to 


/ 


avoid att occasion of reproach cast on them, | 


good will result. 


My principal object, however, | 


is to call the attention of our Baptist Brother | 
of the Christian Watchman, to the f:et, that | 
| the ‘ adherents of rum-selling’ do not all wor- | 
_ship, or commune in liberal churches, for I can | 
/name more than one, and I believe professing | 
| Christians, who are extensive dealers in alcohol | 


| among the Baptists,who continue in this day of 
light and knowledge on this great subject to 
| tracfi in Ardent Spirits. 


I will only add by 


way of caution to the Watchman, ‘ Cast out) 
the beam from thine own eye, and then shalt | 


thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy |. 


| brother’s eye.’ CANDOR. 


\ 


|i —-. a oo 
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A Review of the late Temperance Movements in Massa- 
chusetts. By Leonard Withington, Pastor of the First 
Church in Newbury, Mass. 





This pamphlet is strongly marked by the pe- 
culiarities of the author’s mind and taste. With 
much good sense there is mingled not a little 
eccentricity of thought and expression, and with 
much just feeling, not a little sarcasm and 
That some of the 
Temperance movements and measures are lia- 
ble to pungent criticism we shall not deny. 
And what less could have reasonably been ex- 
pected? Is it not the same with all great, 
popular movements? Let Mr W. look over 
the history of the Reformation, and he will find 
an abundance of matter, on which to exercise 
his caustic pen. He need not go farther back 
than our ewn Revolution and he will meet with 
folly and extravagance enough to interest him 
exceedingly : there is not a single, great step in 
past human progress, on which minds so acute 
and penetrating, could not pourcontempt. The 
history of social improvement might easily be 
turneg into a farce. Now would Mr W. like 
to have us take up in his own way some re- 
vivals of religion which, we suppose, he highly 
approves, or the story of Calvinism, which he 
reveres as the truth of God? Wise men 
ought to be extremely cautious how they ‘bran- 
dish sharp weapons. If we must wait till ev- 
ery member of the community is as discerning 
and prudent as Mr W., before any combined 
efforts are made to attain to a higher and pur- 
er condition, then probably he will allow, the 
Millenia] glory will not dawn at present. But 


some railing accusations. 








the truth is, and men of some sagacity, such as 
Washington for example, have acknowledged 


‘it, we must take people as we find them and 


do the best with and for them that we can. If 
with much folly and fanaticism we are able to 
effect some real, permanent good—it is all 
that can reasonably be expected. It is the lot 
of humanity. And he who. complains of it, 
complains that God has made us as we are. 
And those who take delight in holding up such 
things to the scorn of ignorant and vicious 
men may be very smart—but whether they 
merit gratitude and respect for so doing may 
be questionable. What possible good Mr W. 
hopes to accomplish by publishing his pamph- 
let at this time we cannot imagine. The pe- 
riod when, if ever, it might have been of some 
use has passed. How easy to act the prophet, 
in magnificent style, after some decisive events 
have occurred. A small officer of militia can 
point out the errors and mistakes by which Na- 
poleon was overthrown at Waterloo. 

Some of the author’s remarks concerning asso- 
caitions we like. We are persuaded there are 
too many of them, and that too much is hoped 
from them. All real improvement must be based 
on the moral 


improvement of individuals. 


Pledges, constitutions, outward changes, laws ' 


ean do little, if any thing. Associations, except 
as they concentrate and direct the living, mor- 
al power of the community, are mere whited 
sepulchres, reeking with pernicious influence. 
Inasmuch as they are the offspring of vanity, 
pretension, the love of excitement or of author- 
ity, they are poisoned fountains. They exhale 
pestilence. Character is the growth of other 
and far higher agents and influences. T'ruth 
alone can sanctify the soul—and till the soul 
be sanctified, nothing of any importance is ac- 
And hopes not founded on the 
developement of moral force in the bosoms of 
individual men and women, are destined to 
disappointment. | 


complished. 


be the corner 
stone of every spiritual work that endures. 
Wood, hay and stubble will be burnt up. The 
only certain means then of effecting real good, 


Jesus must 


is the exercise of a constant, noiseless, holy in- 


fluence. This is the strait and narrow way. 


It would be more pleasant for many, no doubt, 
to take a more broad, public road, amid the 
clatter of chariots, the sound of trumpets and 
the exulting shouts of multitudes. It is how- 
ever, nothing better than sounding brass. We 
give the following passages. 


Such organizations also present a false stimulus by 
holding ovt improper motives. How easy it is to excite 
mankind when ambition is addre-sed and office is the re- 
ward! How easy it is to band them into factions! 
When some great man—great in his own little sphere, 
the very triton of the minnows—is called to preside 
in some semi-moral, semi-political meeting; and the hope 
is held up to him, that, by favoring a cause of moral re- 
form, he may be a justice, a representative, a congress- 
man, or even a govenor, is that man likely to found his 
zeal ongsincerity, or to have a martyr’s paradise? Mon- 
— expectation! Shall not a thousand examples teach 
us . 

In this way, too, we mingle religion with faction; we 


, . theow the storms of discord over her cali and holy sea ; 
I have read with deep interest the remarks of | 


we conjure up the beast with seven heads and ten horns; 
we turn the spirit of amity and love into hatred, and 
strife, and railing; and make the sacred altars of the 
sanctuary the place around which the caucus assembles. 


O for the scourge with which the Son of God drove the | 


buyers and sellers from the temple, which they had made 
a den of thieves! O for the scourge, to drive these im- 
pious intruders from that holy ground! Let them go any 
where with their dreadful designs but to the house of . 
er. 

We love excitement; the appetite is increasing upon 
us; weare apeculiar nation. Some people, l have no 
doubt, have such a craving for anti-ism; for some party 
to follow, er some objectto oppose; that if you could 
translate them to the bowers of Paradise, beneath the very 
shadow of the tree of life, their gloomy imagination would 
conjure up some phantom of evil, some giant of corrup- 
tion, whom they must oppose with the zeal of holy hatred, 
and conquer by the arms of party strife. They could not 
sing the songs of Siou but in the chorus of a faction. 

But the worst effect is, amid these new obligations 
multiplied so frequently, you teach men the arts of eva- 
sion, or, in plain words, hypocrisy. There is hypocricy 
of all kinds in this wereld, because it is always current in 
the market. There is the religious, the fashionable, the 
political, and the licentious hypocrite—the hyocrite of 
partial virtue, an: the hypocrite ofopen vice. And whene 
ever any such object is overvalued and blown up into 
factitious popularity, there will be hypocrites in that 
cause. 


I would most seriously invite all reflecting men to con- | 


sider this subject; I am persuaded many found themselves 
floating on the stream before they knew whither it was 
bearing them. We have had feeling in abundance; let 
us have a little thinking. All such combinations are sus- 
picious. Besides, you teach an art, which may be turn- 
ed agaist you. It 1s as easy to combine for a bad pur- 
pose as a good one. If some combine to make laws and 
prosecute, will not others combine to repeal, to evade, or 
to resistthem? Shall the whole land be filled with clubs 
an! societies? Shall we be governed by them? Shall 
extreme liberty lead, as it often has led, to the most de- 
wstable tyranny? ‘The laxity of our government, makes 
such things peculiarly dangerous. We are tempted, I 
know, to be impatient at the slow progress of the con- 
stituted powers. We are tempted to use new methods to 


quickeo them, and in that plausible temptation we may | 


find our danger and our destruction, 

These and many other reasons, led me to distrust this 
new machinery, now so fashionable, in promoting that 
virtte which must always depend on the choice of the in- 
dividual; and I am persvaded that just in proportion as 
I pray for the progress of reason, truth, and religion, I 
must pray to God to blast and confound these pernicious 
organizations, ‘Say ye not, A confederacy, to all them 
to whom this people shall say a confederacy; neither fear 
ve their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himeelf; and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread.’ Isaiah viii. 12, 13. 


MINISTRY TO THE POOR IN CINCINNATI. 


We have been gratified by the perusal of an 


interesting letter addressed by Mr James H. 
Perkins to the supporters and friends of the 
Ministry at large in Cincinnati. This gentle- 
man has during the year past, been faithfully 
engaged in this cause in part with the aid, and 
by the appointment of t e ancient society in 
this city for ‘the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North Amer- 
ica.’ 

The large number of strangers and emigrants 
continually resorting to Cincinnati,.many of 
whom are in a destitute condition, render a 
Ministry at Large in that growing city peculiar- 
ly necessary. We are happy in the permission 
to select a few extracts from this letter, and we 
entirely concur with the writer in the view he 
presents of the efficacy of religious and moral 
instruction, far beyond even the largest minis- 
trations of charity, in improving the condition 
of the Poor. 


‘ Believing very much of irreligion and vice 
to be connected with want, I have been trying 
during the six months past, to effect three ob- 
jects ; First, to bring about cooperation among 
those relieving the poor: Second, To convince 


pray- | 


the Public that Poverty is not-to be relieved by 
almsgiving, but by intellectual and religious 
cultivation: and Third, To become widely ac- 
quainted with the Poor, and act upon them in- 


I, in union with Mr Blake, the Episcopal city 
missionary, (whose views agreed with mine,) 
rented an office at a central point, where we 
attend two hours each day (from 11 A. M. to i 
P. M.) and whither we invite all wanting work, 
or wanting to have work done; all needing aid, 
and all willing to give aid; in short, all whose 
necessities or sympathies would bring them to 
‘ The office for the Friends of the Poor.’ Al- 
though this office has been open only since the 
last of October, and though we have taken no 
steps to spread knowledge of it abroad (for fear 
of having too many applicants,) it is very wide- 
ly known, and during the proper hours is thron- 
ged. It has enlisted in its favor, if 1 mistake 
not, the best of our citizens of all classes, and, 
already, unsolicited donations to the amount of 
eight or nine hundred dollars, have been made_ 
us by men of all sects, all callings, and every 
grade of fortune. We have also, by their own 
choice, become distributors for four sewing so- 
cieties, and have been irvited to act in concert 
with two others. Individuals also, have offer- 
ed their aid in the work of visitation and reli- 


dividually. To aid in effecting the first object, | 








gious effort. We have great reason to think, 





condition of the asker, done away. The names 
| of all assisted by ourselves, the Township, the | 
Societies, and private persons, so far as we | 
know them, are recorded, and, even now, we | 
find that three out of four of those to whom our | 
attention is called by benevolent individuals, | 
are already known to us. Our office has also | 
done much by providing work for those in want 
of it, though the time has never been when em- 
ployment was so hard to be procured as now. 
The second point, namely to convince the | 

Public that the only true way of curing the | 
evils of Pauperism is to extend religious instruc- | 
tion, is one to my mind of the deepest import- | 
-ance. I donot think the misery and sin re- 
/ sulting. from want can be much diminished save | 
_ by the efforts of individuals to help other indi- | 
_ viduals to knowledge and virtue. I would have | 
| every man a minister at large for a few fami- 
_lies ; and shall continually present these ideas 
to the public; that Christianity and nothing 
else will relieve the evils of Poverty; that ev- 
/ery one may do something to spread Christ- 
/ianity, and that the man without wealth who 
brings one family out of da:kness into light, 
out of irreligion into religion, is more of a pub- 
lic benefactor than the giver of thousands of | 
} dollars in almsgiving. 

| In no respect does more need to be done in 
this city than in influencing children. Very 
much has been done, but still thousands are 
| growing up here in vice and idleness. To this) 
| point my mind has been, and will be especial- | 
| ly directed. While I remain a trustee, I have 
| many opportunities of action, and scarce a day 
| passes, but I send a child to school, or at least, 
try to prevail on the parent to do so. 

By an examination of our criminal records, 

I find the Penitentiary commitments (per cent 
of the population) from this county to have 
been continually diminishing since 1820. Iam 








therefore, that an union of the Friends of the | 
Poor, may be in time effected, and very much | 
of that deceit and vice which results‘from beg- | 
gary, and alms given in ignorance of the true | 





i 
} 


/ good sense as liberal sentiment. 





also of the belief that intemperance and licen- 
tiousness are, proportionably diminishing. ime | 





character of our colored people has sensibly im- 


has vastly altered since I first came here (183 

| —this is observable on the Steam-boats, and is 
| testified to by officers of boats, and the directors 
of the Hospital. There is everything, therefore, | 
| to encourage one in laboring to continue the } 
| good work ; and I think, the various sects will 
| unite in carrying it forward. 


| proved in ten years ; and the tone of er (5 








*CRRISTIANITY THE Basis or True Privan- 
THROPY.’ A Discourse delivered at the fourth Anni- 
versary of the Warren Street Chapel, January 26, 1840. 
By Thomas B. Fox, Pastor of the First Religious So- 
ciety in Newburyport. Published at Request. 





up and walk.’ Acts iii. 6. 





} 
T +.xt.—* In the name of Jesus Chyist of Nazareth, rise 
| 
| 
| 


| We perfectly concur with the doctrine Mr 
Fox has so beautifully expressed and strikingly 
illustrated in this djscourse. We do not believe | 


ai . ) 
there is any power or influence on earth, that } 


| can effect much real good for man in any of his | 
‘relations and capacities, except the power and | 
| intauence of Christianity. Knowledge, science, 
art, literature cannot do it. Associations, ex- | 
‘eitements, political constitutions cannot do it. | 
‘None of these agencies can regenerate and | 
clothe humanity with moral grace and energy— 


and till this be done nothing of importance is | 


é‘ 
‘done. You may make a man skilful, learned, | 


} 
‘ intelligent, polished, rich, and you have yet con- 
‘ferred no essential benefit upon him as a man. 
You have not touched the great elements of his 
| being and the sources of his true good, great- 
| ness and glory. Nothing can save men except 
, Jesus and his truth. Many of the benevolent 
enterprises of the day we are certain will effect 
nothing valuable. They do not say, in the 
/name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth be ye so and | 
so. They look away from Christ for energies | 
and resources. They depend too much on ex- 
| pedients—on union, popularity, prejudice and 
passion. 

They must be baptized anew into the name | 
‘and spirit of Christ before we can hope much. 
| from them. We hope little from any thing | 
‘except the calm and persevering inculeation of | 
Christian truth. 

After describing the circumstances attending 
the miracle mentioned in the text Mr Fox pro- 
ceeds, ‘ 


| 








‘In this interesting scene, we may see intimated the 
great truth, that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
are the ills of humanity to be remedied, or, in other 
words, that the principles and truths, which are to excite 
and guide successful and genuine benevolence,—work oat 
lasting and beneficial reform, are those made known, or 
uttered with new emphasis, by the gospel. The age of } 
miracles is gone. No one can now, by a single word, 
give sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the 
dumb, or cause the lame to ‘ leap as an bart.’ The unu- 
sual power bestowed on the early disciples has not been 
transmitted to their successors. But the human race still 
suffers. ‘The broad and dark shadows of sin still lie on 
the earth. The sighs and groans of distress still wound 
the ear. Poverty, disease and vice still rob men of peace 
and content. The warfare and desolation of passion is 
still going on. And whence is relief to come? Man—if 
T may use so bold a figure—lies on the earth, the beauti- 
ful gate of ‘the celestial temple, lame and weak, asking 
with all the eloquence of suffering for succor and help. 
How shall he be rescued and restored? How shall he be 
raised up and made to enter the temple walking, leaping, 
and praising God? Even as of old. In the name of Je- 
sus Chriat of Nazareth, is he to be lifted up and made 
whole,—to receive light and strength, aud be sént rejoic- 
, ing on his heavenward way. 








port. 


_ This is the topic on which I would dwell at the present 
time. I propose to show that certain truths of Christian. 
ity are those to which we must look for all energetic 
persevering, and victorious efforts for the reformation of 
society and the regeneration of man. : 

It is an obvious fact that the evils which oppress man- 
kind are mainly to be referred either to the triumph of 
tNe animal over the — nature, or to ignorance, Let 
the intellect of an individual be strong, his affections pure 
his conscience enlightened and seated as sovereign on the 
throne of the soul,—let him understand the laws of his 
own being, his relations to his fellow-men and the exter. 
nal world,—in a word, let him be at once inteltivent and 
virtuous, in the widest sense of those terms, and, of course 
he would be redeemed from bondage to vice and suffering. 
We are not the victims of arbitrary circumstances, Qu, 
condition depends very much, if not altogether, upon our 
mental and moral characters, Chance has not made those 
wide «differences and broad contrasts which exist among 
the human family, Health, contentment, and a compe. 
tence are not drawn as prizes in the lottery of life; {yt 
are the legitimate harvests of good seed, wisely sow, 
Toa certain extent, and for its own excellent Purposes, 


. providence may make our lots various, and cause the 


comparatively rich and poor, the comparatively learned 
and ignorant, to meet and dwell together. But who can 
fail to see, that not to any ordination of heaven, but rath. 
er to the blindness, errors, and follies of men, is to be at- 
tribated the large amount of pain and evil, which so mars 
the beauty, and interrupts the harmony of our mortal life? 
For, could the rightful supremacy of the soul over the 
body he asserted, and the light of knowledge be made ag 
universal as the light of the sun, earth itself would witness 
a higher degree of happiness than even the negative joy of 
yg This remark is confirmed by daily experience 
Look at the most prevalent and mise ief-working vices. 
They ave the offspring of an exaggerated action of the 
lower propensities. Endeavor to estimate the agency of 
intemperance, selfishness, avarice, and Just, in the intro- 
duetion and continuance of want and crime in the com- 
munity; and have you not already accounted’for a ver 
large proportion of the misery and degradation which 
vexes the world? But these inimisters of evil, grow to a 
great extent, out of that part of our constitution which al- 
lies us to the brute. They are the children of those appe- 
tites, which are useful servants when kept in subjection to 
reason, Conscience, and the religious sentiment; but Ne- 
ro-like, unmerciful, and unsparing tyrants,—a gang of 
pirates preying upon all that is beautiful, and good, and 
holy, when allowed to rebel against their rightful rulers, 
Thus they do rebel in cases mournfully numerous. The 
marks of their hurning footsteps, the aces of their work 
of death, the cries of agony they extert, are around and 
about us, robbing society of its peace, and breaking in 
continually upon its order and quiet.’ ? 


The following passage contains as much 


©The spfrit of reform is every where abroad. The 
claims of humanity ag acknowledged, at least with the 
lips, as never before. But dees sound wisdom direct all 
our plans of benevolence? I fear not. It seems, in not a 
few cases, as if men were either trusting to old and worn 
out measures, or had too great reverence for forms whose 
energy has departed, or were fascinated with schemes 
which ry make, for a time, a great show, but will ac- 
complish little permanent good, Comparatively speaking 
education is a slow process. It makes but little noise. 
and afferds but few opportunities for display. Still, it is 
the es | safe process. Whatever it does, it does effectu- 
ally. Is it not, then, the process on which Christian 
philanthropy should rely? That philanthropy must spring 
in the first instance from religious principle, and always 
pursue religious ends. In this fact, however, there js 
nothing to forbid its acting on the truth, that not by one 
method alone is the whole man to be built up, OF to pre- 
vent its including among its means of doing good every 
useful instrument. It may open the lecture rooms, as well 
as the church. It may employ the philosopher as well as 
the theologian,—the artist as well as the preacher. It 
may seek expositors of the volume of nature, as well as 
expositors of the volume of revelation. 

All this is in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel. 
We imitate Him, who tanght in the synagogue, on the 
Sabbath day, and yet drew a lesson for all hearts from the 
lilies of the field and the fowls of the air, whenever and 
however we comfort, instruct, and give joy to the children 
of men. He who promotes nealness and economy in the 
dwellings of the poor, he who tempts men away from the 
dram-shop, by tempting them into the flower garden, he 
who substitutes innocent recreation for brutal and immoral 
sports, he who wins the eye with forms of beauty, and 
charms the ear with sounds of inelody, in order to counte- 
ract the gaudy fascinations of vice, in short, he who ¢ in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,’ works in any way 
to advance the physical, intellectual, moral and religious 
education of man, whether he do so directly or indirectly, 
is working in the Master’s vineyard, equally with him 
who utters the command to repent, or reasons of righte- 
ousness, temperance, and judgment to come. The leath- 
ern girdle and camel’s hair of the warning prophet is 
not the only garb, nor the voice of rebuke the only voice, 
of the Christian reformer. God has filled the universe 
with teachers to instruct the human soul. He hath writ- 
ten truth on the heavens and on the earth. He hath sent 
forth science and art on missions of mercy; created scenes 
of beauty, and awakened notes of music, to win man to 
virtue; and crowded the six days, as well as the seventh 
day, with benign influences to bless the immortal spirit. 
Labor and recreation, sorrow and gladness, that which 
charms the senses, and that which informs the mind, that 
which moves the heart, and that which quickens the im- 
agination, may be so combined under the guidance of en- 
lightened piety, as to advance the highest interests of 
humanity.” 





For the Register and Observer. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The thirteenth Anniversary of the Twelfth 
Congregational Sund+y School was observed on 
Sunday evening 29th ult., at the Church in 
Chamber Street, which was beautifully lighted 
for the occasion. It was thronged in every 
part, and the occasion was one of deep inter- 
est. 
The Pastor of the Society, Rev. S. Barrett, 
stated in a few brief words, the-objects of the 
meeting, and the exercises were then commenc- 
ed by an appropriate and devout prayer, by Rey. 
C. A. Bartol. The following Original Hymn 
by Rev. J. T. Sargent succeeded and was sung 
by the children. 

Our Father, God and Guide, 
Whose blessing, far and wide, 
O’er all appears; 
Behold! thy children press 
Within their fane’s recess, 
Thy mercy to confess, 
These thirteen years. 


Behold! the altar flame 
Which here, in thy great name, 
Our fathers reared— 
Still barns, o’er time and death, 
Fanned by their children’s breath, 
Be all that Jesus saith 
By us revered. 


For still, that Savior’s love 
Is calling fram above, 

O, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ 
Come, Teachers, we entreat, 
And heed the earnest bleat, 
While hungering folds repeat, 

O, ‘ Feed my lambs,’ 6 


O, Father! Let thy praise 
Which, we this evening raise, 

Our spirits rouse! 
Thanks for what thou hast given: 
Troth—teachers—hopes of heaven! 
This day! the best of seven, 

This holy house. 


Our parents—books—and all! 
The blessed Savior’s call! 
Our Pastor’s prayer! 
O Lord, in wisdom’s ways, 
Tse andstee foases thigh 
We enter : game wae 
The parents of the Society were then ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr Muzzey of Cambridge- 
In this address the value of a Christian 
education for the young, in connexion with the 
Sunday School, and the fire-side duties of pa- 
rents in relation to this important subject, were 
set forth in a clear, eloquent, and interesting 
manner. Rev. Mr Lothrop of this city follow- 
ed with an address to the Teachers. The per- 
vading ideas of this performance were the qual- 
ifications of the Sunday School Teacher, a de- 
vout spirit and a deep and lively interest in the 
work ;—the holy pleasures and high reward 
which are connected with a faishful discharge 
of its duties,—pleasures arising from the ob- 
servation of the growth of the mind, and the 
devolopement of the spiritual nature in the child 
—of receiving in future years, the gratitude cf 
those whom they have thus nurtured,—the sa‘- 
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jisfactions at the close of a long life in the re- 
collection of their labors in this noble work, 
and by which they were perpetuating as it were, 
their existence in the improvement of future 
generations,—and finally it adverted to some 
of the means to be used by the judicious teach- 
er to render his work interesting and successful. 
This address was one of unusual felicity in 
matter and manner, and will leave an abiding 
impression on many héarts. 

Another hymn succeeded, also sung by the 
children, of which the following is’ the first 
verse. 

Hark! from that glorious world, what songs 

Those heavenly voices raise; | 
Ten thousand, thousand infant tongues, 

Unite in perfect praise. 





The children were then addressed by the | 
Rev. F. T. Gray. The undivided attention of 
all, to this address, both young and old, was 
the best proof of its adaptedness to the occa- | 
sion and for those to whom it was spoken. Its | 
object Was to impress upon the young before | 
him, the worth of religion, as the only Sure | 
means Of happiness—which was illustrated 
with great effect by instances drawn from real 
life, of its power to confer peace and joy in | 
circumstances of poverty and trial, in old age | 
and in youth, under sickness and in the hour 
of death. 

Another hymn was then sung by the child- | 
ren. 

Shall these our teachers be forgot 

Whose voice and look benign, 
First drew us to the Sabbath School, 
And taught us there, lang syne, §c. 

After this, the Pastor of the Society in bring- 
ing the meeting to a close, made a brief but 
thrilling call, in view of what they had witnes- 
sed, upon those who had the ability and leis- | 
ure, to engage, when their services were need- | 
ed, in the duties and pleasures of the school. | 
The pastor and children then engaged simul- 
taneously in offering the Lord’s prayer, and | 
the services were closed by the usual benedic- | 


tion. 
No spectator of the scene could have remain- | 
ed unmoved, while witnessing such a large 
group of young persons, the pupils of this | 
school, numbering from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred, about equally divided between | 
the two sexes, occupying as they did together 
the principal front pews, and all so deeply en- 
gaged in the exercises of the evening, and con- 
tributing by their sweet and simple notes to the 
interest and enjoyment of the ocsasion. The 
services altogether, were deeply impressive and 
instructive, and we feel that there will go out 
from the observance of this anniversary, a new 
impulse in favor of the cause of the moral and 
religious culture of the young, and a new 
sense of the responsibility on the part of pa- 
rents, teachers and children, in relation to this 
matter of infinite moment. P. 


We have been obliged to omit several articles 
to make room for the reply of the Christian 
Watchman, than which we think nothing we | 
had prepared would prove more interesting to 


our readers. 


‘THE “CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN,” US. UNITARIANS.’ 
To the above caption, Mr Editor, we beg 
leave to object, and from your known liberality, | 
presume to offer the reasons, believing you will | 
appreciate the motives which have dictated this | 
course. A reply in the Watehman to remarks | 
in the Register, does not meet the case, but can 
only tend to embitter against each other, the | 
denominations of which our journals are sup- 
posed to be the organs respectively. It should 
be our aim to ‘ seek for those things which 
make for peace,’ and not to fan the coals of con- 
tention. Were any of the questions quoted from 
the Watchman by your correspondent of last 
week, grievous to him, or calculated to injure 
Unitarians, the matter should have been calmly 
corrected through the columns of the same jour- 
nal. But as your correspondent has mistaken 
our motives, misquoted our language, and per- | 
verted our meaning, in such a manner as to) 
leave on the minds of your readers the false 
impression that our object was misrepresenta- 
tion, rather than a serious and affectionate ap- 
peal, we must ask a greater indulgence of you, 
than in other circumstances we could expect. | 
Your correspondent needs to be admonished | 
that it is sometimes easier to bandy words, than | 
resist the foree of unpleasant truth, or exercise 
When he was so strongly tempt- | 
ihe sin of anger, that he ‘ had like to have | 
nto a fit of indignation,’ we have | 
on to fear that before he ‘ got cooled down 
’ he forgot the duty of repentance, so that 
ito the same besetting sin when he 
penned his communication. Is he unable to 
see the difference between a malicious attack, | 
What is ‘liberality to- 
An utter disregard of what | 
we believe to be their errors and dangers ? | 
Does it preclude friendly admonition? Is a | 
mention of their faults an attack on their char- 
Or do they claim to be entirely fault- 
less? If they have faults, may not a mention | 
of them be consistent with liberality? ‘Am| 
I become your enemy because I tell you the | 
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truth ? 

The writer says, ‘no longer than two or| 
three weeks ago, the Editor of that paper, [the | 
Watchman,] in noticing Dr Channing’s Dis- 
course on the death of Dr Follen, took occasion | 
to remark that it was altogether destitute ‘ of | 
pious and profitable thought.’ And after having | 
thus warned his Baptist brethren against read- | 
ing it, with a strange inconsistency, he gives | 
an extract from it, for the express spiritual | 
benefit of his readers—an extract from a ser-| 
mon which the moment before he had said was | 
entirely destitute of pious and profitable thought.’ 
How does he know that we gave the extract 
‘for the express spiritual benefit of our readers?’ 
We ewupressed no such thing. But we did ex- 
press a very different thing. We will not re- 
tort the sfeering question, whether he .possesses 
‘Omniscience,’ and can discern our meaning 
beyond our expressions, but admonish him to be 
a little more careful in his language. If he 
will re-examine our article, he will find it head- 
ed, ‘ Character of Dr Follen,’ and we judged 
our readers might be pleased to see this drawn 
by one who claimed to be an intimate friend, 
particularly one who was capable of doing it so 
beautifully as Dr Channing, although it might 
not be for their ‘express spiritual benefit.’ 
Our words were, ‘ the discourse is distinguished 
by great beauty and chasteness of language, 
and barrenness of pious or profitable thought ; 
not ‘ altogether,’ nor ‘entirely,’ as this writer 
repeats. 

Now it so occurs that Dr Channing is a Uni- 
tarian. We pretend no ignorance of that fact. 
Yet we beg leave to say that in our criticisms, 
we do not ask what are the tenets of the writer 
but what is the merit of his production. If 





such facts are proof that in ‘ liberality towards ] 
Unitarians,’ our ‘tone is changing fast,’ our 
Baptist friends have more reason to make this 
complaint, for if this writer will take the trou- 
ble to ascertain the fact, he will find severer 
criticisms in our columns upon the productions 
of Baptist pens, and more in number, than on 
those of Unitarians. If he has read the Watch- 
man with so much ‘ pleasure,’ he may recol- 
lect our havhg spoken of some of the produc- 
tions of the same gifted pen with praise. He 
may also recollect, (and this by the way may 
help him to settle the question whether we 
read the books we criticise,) that we once quoted 
a brief paragraph from a beautiful, and mostly 
commendable production of Dr C., for the pur- 
pose of censuring his lax views of the sancti- 
ty of the Sabbath, and that our animadversions 
put an infidel paper on the track, which so 
cordially defended those views, that we forbore 
to disturb the satisfaction arising from such 
approval. The sneer that we said there was 
no piety in the sermon because ‘it did not go 
over the whole ground of Orthodox Divinity,’ 
as every ‘ Evangelical Sermon’ should, we pass 
by in silent sorrow. 

But we hasten to a more serious matter. 
The writer speaks of ‘ charges’ of ours, ‘ most 
of which,’ he says, ‘ have no foundation in fact.’ 
It is one thing to assert this, and another to 
make it appear. Is it true, or is it false, that 
‘revivals diminish rather than increase the 
numbers’ in Unitarian societies? We assum- 
ed that they do; but we were not conscious of 
bringing a ‘charge’ against Unitarians, any | 
more than they are when they assume that our | 
views of ‘ Baptism,’ or ‘Election,’ or the 
‘Atonement’ are not true. But what is the 
fact? Do Unitarian ministers never preach | 
against revivals? Do they never warn their | 
people against them? Do they never get up|} 
wny other affair, as a counteraction? Never! 
oppose by imitation, as they fight fire in the | 
west by increasing the fire, or in their language, | 
by a ‘ back fire ?’ . 

But your correspondent particularly repudi- | 
ates the thought that they ‘deprecate’ that re- | 
vival influence, ‘ which permanently transforms | 
men, and makes them honest, temperate, spirit- 
ual, humble, and holy.’ Here again he mis- 
understands us. We never supposed that Uni- | 
tarians dislike to have men of this description | 
among their numbers, but we have yet to learn 
that such individuals are most acceptable among 
them. But it is one thing to love a result, and 
another to love the means by which that result 
is produced. Every sick man loves health, but | 
it is not every sick man who is willing to take | 
nauseous medicine. If the preaching of those | 
despised doctrines, ‘Election, the Atonement, | 
Total Depravity, Everlasting Damnation,’ &c., 
is necessary to make men ‘ honest, temperate, 
spiritual, humble, and holy,’ then Unitarians 
oppose the influence by which these blessed ef- 
fects are produced, and the only question at 
issue is, whether this be true. 

And here your correspondent is so deeply 
impressed with our ignorance, that he is sure 
we ‘could never have been inside of a Unitari- 
an church, or read a volume of Unitarian ser- 
mons.’ We meekly receive the charge—our 
ignorance on this and other subjects is cause of 
humiliation and sorrow. But we once happen- 
ed inside of a Unitarian church, and heard a 
fine sermon from a scholar, and an orator, dis- 
tinguished amvung the Unitarian clergy, who. 
oecupies the pulpit of owe of the most fastrion- 
able congregations in the Union, and who is 
regarded as an accredited organ of their views. 
tm that sermon, the ‘ mysteries’ of Evangelical 
doctrine were cordially approved, and commen- | 
ded into non-existence, in the most beautiful, 
attractive, and imperceptible manner imagina- 
ble. We also happened to meet with a vol- | 
ume of sermons by the same distinguished | 
divine, beautifully written, preached to men of 
business, in one of which the moral principles 
of trade were defined so lax and low, that the 
men of business to whom they were preached 
were surprised, and the preacher saw fit to ex- | 
plain in his next sermon. The question arose | 
to us were the hearers of Jesus ever so affected 
when they ‘ were astonished at his doctrine, for 
his word was with power,’ or when on this 
very subject of wealth, the disciples cried out, 
‘Who then can be saved ?” 

The spirit evinced in the remaining remarks, | 
Wwe are pained to witness. Does he suppose | 
your readers will believe we intended to insin- | 
uate, that the theatre is a ‘ sectarian establish- } 
ment for the benefit of Unitarians? Or that 
Unitarians are its sole supporters, or that they ) 
never resort ‘to. the Lyceums, and Lecture 
Rooms for entertainment of a more solid, and | 
purer kind?” Or that we suppose there are} 
none who attend Orthodox meetings, who go to | 
the theatre? Shall we ask him to tell, or does | 
he prefer that we should do it; among which, 
of the so called religious sects are to be found | 
the greatest proportion of ‘ patrons of the thea- | 
tre ?? Who owns the capital stock? Who, 
sign the appeals for ‘ benefits?” Where do the} 
most active supporters of the theatre usually a 
tend church in the forenoon? But he soon 
takes the other ground, palliates, and asks if, 
some do go to the theatre ‘ for entertainment of | 
a lighter and more exhilarating kind,’ if this | 
‘proves them monsters of deformity, lost to all | 
sense of religion?’ ‘Is it the unpardonable 
sin, pray? Is not every man in such matters, 
the keeper of his own conscience, or is he to 
place himself in bondage to a stern and bigoted 
priesthood ? Here is a jrecious specimen of 
jesuitism indeed. First, an attempt to deny 
the ‘charge,’ as he calls it, and then to palliate 
or excuse it. An excellent manner truly to 
perform our Christian duty and discharge our 
solemn responsibilities, when we see men in 
the high road to eternal ruin, and ‘ suppose they 
have a conscience and judgment as well as we, 
and we forbear!’ 

If we have injured Unitarians by supposing 
that ‘ their assemblies are found full of the ad- 
herents of rum-selling,’ we are heartily sorry ; 
and when convinced of our error, and wrong, 
will certainly retract. We certainly had no in- 
tention to do so. But when the world is view- 
ing the spectacle of a professed preacher of the 
Gospel, a distinguished scholar, poet, orator, and 
gentleman—a decided, and open advocate of 
temperance in the modern sense, who having 
tried the effect of his religious doctrine upon 
an intelligent congregation more than twenty 
years, still finds it composed of a niajority of ‘the 
advocates of rum-selling,’ may not an Editor 
suggest the propriety of inquiring the cause ? 
‘Is the difficulty in the preacher, or the doc- 
trine, or in both?’ Apply our Lord’s rule for 
proving professed religious teachers: ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ It may be after all 
that the preaching of ‘ Election, the Atonement, 
Total Depravity, Everlasting Damnation,’ is pro- 
ducing letter fruits, and if so, would it not be 
well to preach them occasionally, if not in every 
‘ Evangelical Sermon ? This we respectfully 
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beg leave to say, was our inquiry, and not a 
desire to ‘industriously circulate’ calumnies, 
‘through the leading organ of one of the 
largest, and most respectable Christian denomi- 
nations.’ 

We could say more, Mr Editor, did time and 
your limits permit. It is our desire ‘as far as 
in us lies to live peaceably with all men.’ If 
we have ‘ borne false witness against our neigh- 
bor,’ we will retract without retort upon ‘ Bap- 
tists,’ as sometimes ‘ guilty of gross immorali- 
ties.’ We are not yet prepared to believe that 
Unitarians will approve the spirit of your cor- 
respondent, whose remarks we have examined. 
We aimed to do good, and our success must 
depend on the spirit in which our efforts are 
received. We should rejoice in this re- 
spect to be able to adopt the words of an 
Apostle. ‘For though I made you sorry 
with a letter, I do not repent, though I 
did repent: for I perceive that the same epistle 
hath made you sorry, though it were but for a 
season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry; but that ye sorrowed to repentance : 
for ye were made sorry after a godly manner, 
that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salva- 
tion not to be repented of: but the sorrow of 
the world worketh death.’ 

God grant that this may be the happy result. 
We shall esteem the insertion of this commu- 
nication a great favor to us, and it is our ear- 
nest prayer that it may prove a blessing to your 
readers, and to the denomination whose respec- 
ted organ the Register has so long been ac- 
knowledged. 

Yours with esteem, 
THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


We have been kindly permitted by the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed, to make the 
following extract from a letter from the Cape 
of Good Hope, dated, 

Hitenhenge, September 2d, 1838. 
Of the state of religion in this col- 
ony I cannot speak se favorably as I would 
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wish. The Dutch are constitutionally luke- | 
warm in all things; they attend church, and 


/ sometimes read the Bible: before confirmation, | 
, 


(which usually takes place about the age of | 
14,) they are obliged to learn the catechism, | 
which they speedily forget; they admire their | 
church because it is economical; and the only | 
religious zeal they display is in a pious hatred } 
of popery. Among their ministers, however, | 
are many natives of Scotland, men of learning | 
and piety. 

Episcopacy flourishes where the English dre | 


bar“ ‘AE wo RS : se | . ; ; . a , : 
most numerous; its ministers are well paid,| wish to receive it as subscribers beyond the } force their opium upon the country, against all law and 


and are generally respectable men. There is | 
a Seotch Kirk in Cape Town, with a small | 

. ** . | 
congregation ; the minister is a man of talent! 


and genius, but unhappily, these qualities are | signify it immediately to postmasters or to res | 


obscured by a deep tinge of bigotry ; heresy and | 
heretics he beholds in abhorrence; and consid- | 
ers no virtue so estimable as assent to the con- | 
fession of faith, no vice so abominable as dis- 
sentfrom the Assembly’s Catechism. The Mo- | 
ravians, under their intelligent and estimable | 
bishop (Halbeck,) are quietly doing good, and | 
improving the moral condition of the native | 
tribes; while their political rights have been | 
ably and successfully advocated by Dr. Philip 
the head of the London Mission. To this ex- | 
traordinary man, and to his highly gifted son-in | 
law, Fairbairn, the Hottentots owe their eman- 
cipation from a worse than Egyptian bondage : | 


heedless of obloquy, calumny and persecution | lies upon the same bay, north of Plymouth. Taking the | ; ate 
rf iy y P ’ |! townmpf Kingston and Plymouth together, we shall have | daughter df A. T. Willard Esq. 


the futlowing number of vessels exnployed in the fisheries | 


they persevered in their object, and, thank God, } 


they have lived to see their cause triumphant. | 


I regret to say that the Wesleyans lent no as- | 
sistance in this glorious work; always fearful | 
of giving offence to the powers that be, they 


keep aloof from the struggle of freedom, or ral- | 


ly around the banner of itsenemies. You will | 
not be surprised to hear that hitherto we have 
failed in establishing a church in this colony : 
but it contains many Unitarians, who only re-_ 
quire the zeal of an individual to unite them 
into a congregation. In 1834, 1 made the at- | 
tempt in Cape Town, and a number of respect- | 
able persons assembled every Sunday for pub- | 
lic worship. I removed soon afterwards to this 
town, leaving the duties in the hands of a gen- 


tleman much better qualified for the office than 


myself; but it pleased God to take him away 
by death, and the society was broken up, when 
its prospects seemed the fairest. For the at- | 
tention of the public had been called to this’ 
subject by a controversy which was carried on) 
in the newspapers about two years before, ori- | 
ginating in an attack upon the characters of 
Clarke, Whitby and Taylor. Each party, of 
course, claimed the victory ; to whom it really 
belonged, may be inferred from the fact that, 
on its termination, the Scotch minister, who | 
had hitherto remained silent, stepped forward | 
in his own name, and, through the medium of 
an obscure magazine of which he was the edi- | 


| 
| 
' 


tor, scolded his orthodox brethren for writing | 
anonymously, and after flinging many scurril- | 


| ous epithets at Unitarians in general, and my- } 


self in particular, declared he would admit no, 
defence or reply into his pages; his magazine | 
lingered but a month or two after this, for even | 
his own party blushed at his want of Christian 
temper and charity. 


UNITARIAN SOCIETIES AT THE WEST. 

We learn through the General Secretary that 
the society at Syracuse is in a very flourishing 
condition. Prejudices, begotten of misappre- 
hension and nurtured by ignorance, are fast | 
removing. Mr Storer gives universal satisfac- 
tion. The present place of worship is much 
too small—hopes are entertained that a com- 
modious ‘house will ere long be erected. 

The society at Chicago is rapidly increasing. 
An excellent spirit prevails, and a determina- 
tion is rising to build a church. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES.’ 


We attended the meeting of this Association 
on Sunday evening of this week, and were 
pleased to find so large a congregation. The 
interest felt in this most Christian enterprise 
does not appear to diminish, and its simplicity, 
jmportance and genuine benevolence give strong 
assurance that it will go on increasing. Its 
success so far is as ample and decided—if not 
more—as could reasonably have been expec- 
ted. A process of improvement and elevation 
has evidently commenced among the lower por- 
tions of the community. We see no reason 
why it should not go on till all are purified and 
redeemed from wretchedness and degradation. 
This city ought carefully to cherish the Institu- 
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infinitely superior to that achieved by arts or 
arms. May we not anticipate that +hereafter 
the corrupt cities of the old world will send out 
‘their agents to investigate by what divine agen- 
cies it is, that vice and misery shall have been 
nearly banished from among us—how it is that 
a whole population is made and kept moral, in- 
telligent and happy? The place in which the 
ministry to the poor was nurtured into vigor, 
confidence and success, will gain the most en- 
viable distinction on the page of history and be 
embalmed in the gratitude and veneration of 
mankind, Let London boast of her wealth and 
Paris of her Louvre—when Boston shall be 
able to point to her numerous free Chapels fill- 
ed with the virtuous and happy poor, she may 
‘ustly feel a conscious superiority over them. 

“'The most astonishing fact in the annals of time 
would be a large collection of human being 
free from poverty, vice and misery. It is wha 
the wisdom of the world has not yet been able to 
approach. But we are confident that the wis- 
dom and the power of God which are in Christ 
Jesus can accomplish it. 

The Report of Mr Lothrop, the Seeretary, 
was what all would expect, appropriate and 
beautiful. It was listened too with much in- 
terest and pleasure. It gave a very encourag- 
ing and satisfactory account of the present state 
of the Institution, and the labors of its ministers. 
Mr Watersion is unwearied in various efforts at 
Pitts Street, and meets with success. The 
Chapel at Suffolk Street, Mr Sargen’s, has 

Most 
of the seats are taken, and probably in a short 
We shall wait 
however till the Report is published before mak- 


filled more rapidly than was anticipated. 
time will be fully occupied. 


ing any more particular statements, and will 
then gratify our readers with copious extracts. 


ORATORY AND MUSIC, 

Prof. Bronson has consented to give another gratuitous 
lecture on Saturday evening April 1th, which will be il- 
lustrated by biblical readings. 

His lectures have been listened to with great interest, 
and there is ne question that public Speakers may derive 
great benefit frow his insvructions. 





NOTICE. 
Subscribers for the Boston Phenix to whom 
the Christian Register is sent, and who do not 


time for which they have paid, are respectful- 
ly requested, at the expiration of their time to 


turn a copy through the mail. 





New English Cvinage.—In the London Times, of 
Dec. 31, we find an article on a propose! new Coinage. 
We give the following extracts. 

The notion of introducing the decimal method of com- 
putation into this country, with a modification of coinage 
suitable to that method, has given rise to several plans as 
to the best mode of applying the decimal principle. One 
scheme — to take advantage of the circumstance 
that the old great penny of George III, still in circula- 
tion, weighs about five farthings, while the common pen- 
ny weighs about four. The idea is to strike a silver coin 
equal to two shillings, er one tenth of a pound, which is 
to be called a florin; and a tenth part of this florin is to 
be represented by another new coin, under the name of the 
stiver. This stiver is to be proclaimed equal to ten far- 
Rings, five of which will be represented by the great, and 
four by the small penny. The coinage would then be thus 
arranged— 


10 farthings eqnal to 1 stiver, 
- 10 stivers 2 1 florin. 
10 florins ‘2 1 pound. 


another scheme proposes the striking of a new copper coin 
to be called the decimo, to represent the tenth part of the 
present shilling, while the tenth part of the decimo is to 
be called the cent. Thus there would be— 


10 cents equal to 1 decimo, 
10 decimos —_ 1 shilling, 
10 shillings 1 half pound, 


the half-pound to be the highest denomination in the scale. 
The present silver Coinage might be retained, and the 
sixpence, shilling, half-crown, and crown be respectively 
worth 5, 10, 25, and 50 decimos. The difference be- 
tween the two schemes is, in the first place, that the one 
effects decimal division by doubling the shilling, and the 
other by placing the half-pound as the highest denomina- 
tion, thus saving the necessity of a new coinage. On the 
other hand, while the second scheme proposes to strike 
decimos, the first finds a decimo already existing in the 
great penny, while the farthings exactly represent the 
hundreth part of the florin. 


Spain.—Advices from Spain, are to Feb. 20th. In 
the Chamber of Deputies there was considerable agita- 
tion en the 19th and a dispute arose on the choice of a 
Committee on the Address, which resultedthe withdrawal 
of the opposition members, from the sittings. They re- 
sumed their seats however, on the 20th. 


Silk Culture in France.—The cultivation of silk was 
introduced into France by Henry IV. In 1835 the value 
of the silk manufactured in France amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty millions of Francs. Of this, fifty millions, 
or more than one third of the whole is sold to the United 
States. 

The business has become very important to France. 
The manufactories, are now so extensive that the coun- 
try does not furnish a supply of the raw material. We 
learn that about 12,000,000 francs worth of raw silk is 
annually imported from Italy, ‘Turkey, India, and China. 


From Canton.—Canton dates to Dec. 3d have been 
received. The state of things between the Chinese and 
| English grows worse and worse. 

An imperial decree had been issued declaring that, if 
all the Foreigners didnot sign the bond required by the 
Gih December, they and their shipping shall be driven 








away forever. 
The Asiatic Journal condemns in no measured’ terms, 
the conduct of the English in China in endeavoring to 


| humanity. 





NOTICE. 
The Norfolk County Bible Society will hold its Annual 
Meeting on Wednesday, Apri] 22d at 2 P. M., in the 
; second Church in Dorchester. The members and friends 
| of the society are invited to attend, 
E. Bureerss, Secretary. 
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Plymouth Harbor.—The importance of this harbor, 
long since arttacted the notice and received the fostering 
care of the State. 

Between the years 1806 aud 1821, there had been ex- 
pended upwards of $40,000 for the preservation of the 
beach, and from that time to 1838, inclusive, further sum 
of $21,766. 

Col. Albert, in a late report on the subject says; 

In estimating the commercial interests involved in the 
prese@ation of this harbor, he adds, itis necessary to con- 
sider Kingston (the adjoining town to Plymouth.) It 


of whale, and mackerel, for the year endiug the Ist of 
April, 1837: Number of vessels employed, 68; tonnage 
of the same 6,248; value of oil and fish caught $203,021. 
F or the five years, preceding the Ist of April, 1837 the 
number of vessels built in both towns was 41; the ton- 
nage of the same, 7,222; the value of the same, $386,700, 
Anchors and cordage manufactured in one year, prior to 
April 1, 1837, amounted in value to $197,225. 
add to this the value of articles manufactured of iron and 


steel, fur the same time ($260,400) it exhibits a gross | 


result of upward of $700,000 annually. ‘These facts war- 
rant the conclusion that the preservation of this harbor is 
an object of great importance iu a commercial point of 
view alone, if in no other. 


The Lexington.—A letter has been received in this 
city, from Mr Harden’s agent at New York, stating that 
Mr Taylor, with his marine armor, has succeeded in 
finding the wreck of the Lexington after one day’s search 
uni that a piece of the boat has been raised. The piece 
was found at the depth of 114 feet, and was heavily load- 
ed with irou; probably a piece near the engine. —Boston 
Courier. 


Three buildings in the city of Albany, originally erect- | 


ed for theatrical purposes, are now places of Christian 
worship. 

A company is this city has bought the steamer John 
W. Richmond, to run between Boston and Kennebec 
river the approaching season. The price given is $52, 
0909. 

Loss of Brig Escambia.—The brig Escambia was 
lost on the 25 hult. on her passage from Charleston, 5S. 
C. and New York. The mate, Wm. Balklef, was the 
only person out of 16 on board, who was saved. He was 
3 days ona piece of the wreck, from which he was taken 
by Capt. Whidden, of the Schooner Marrietta Ryan. 
Mr. Wilber of Newport, R. 1. and two other persons, 


names unknown were on board. 


Acquittal of Wood.—Jamcs Wood, who shot his 
daughter, Mrs Peak, last autann, has had his trial for 
murder, aod been acquitted on, the ground of his not be- 
ing of sound mind. The National Gazette says, that the 
testimony on this point was so ample that the counsel 
for the State ‘ submitted tWe case without argument, under 
acharge from the court. 

The provisions of the act of Assembly in such cases re- 
quires that he be confined in a hospital as a lunatic. The 
insanity being considered constitutional, we are told that 
it will doubtless be considered expedient to make his 


confinement absolute and continual.’ 


Late cold at the South.—The Norfolk Beacon of the 
27th say that on the 25th ult. snow fell in that place, that 
ice was found in the streets on the morning of the 26th and 


that there can hardly be any hope of the fruit crop. 
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Egypt.—The latest dates from Egypt are Jan. 27th, 
The Eyyptian correspondent of the Lucca Journal speak- 
ing of lbraham Pacha, says; 

* Advices have been received at Alexandria,’ says the 
Egyptian correspondent of the Lucca Journal, ‘ from Ibra- 
ham Pacha, up to January 27. He was at that time ac- 
tively employed in the internal administration of the north- 
ern Syrian provinces. Achmet Pacha has sent word from 
Sinar that all is tranquil there; this is proved by the nu- 
merous caravans, richly ladened, which arrive from that 
district at Cairo. Letters. from, Moka, up to the 13th, 
say that this district was perfectly quiet at that period.’ 


Turkey and Greece.—The‘ Said’ of Marseilies pub- 
lishes a letter from Constantinople of the 7th of Feb. giv- 
ing favorable accounts of negotiations for a treaty of 
Commerce. The following is an extract. — 

‘M. Zographos, the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

+ has been for some time in this capital negotiating a treaty 
of commerce with tye Porte. 
contrary to what has been said, feeling all the advanta- 
ges of the Convention, has seized this opportunity of con- 
vincing its old enemy that it retains no animosity, but on 
the contrary is disposed to grant to Greece all the good- 
will and consideration it entertains towards other nations, 
has laid aside all difficulties and given reason to expect 





tion, til] it sheds on her name a mora) glory— 


that the negotiation will arrive at a bappy terminatien.’ 


j 
} 
} 
} 
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The Turkish government, | 
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In thia city, on Sunday morning, April 5th, in Chardon 
) street Chapel, by Eld. J. V. Himes, Mr Charles W. 
| Batchelder, to Miss Sarah J. Page 
In this city, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr Adams, 
Mr William Lincoln, of the firm of Fairfield and Lincoln, 
, to Miss Mary M. daughter of Mr David Francis. 
| In Cambridgeport, April 5, Mr. Charles C. Mead, of 
} Boston, to Miss Olive Hobart, of Cambridge, late of 
) Hingham. 
, AtAshby, Mr M. Whitney to Miss Emma A. Willard, 
| At the Legation of the United States, at Constantino- 
| ple, Jan. 30, Me John P. Brown, Dragoman, (or inter- 
preter) of the United States Legation, to Miss Mary Ann 
Porter, neice of Com. Porter. 
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In Dorchester, Lucy Abby infant daughter of George 
| and ‘Eliza B. Newhall. 
| In Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs Harriet A., wife of John 
| J. G. Pike, 25. 
| In Cambria, New York, March 16th Dr. Artemas 
| Baker formerly of Templeton Mass. aged 56. 
| In Sodas, N. Y., Rev. Wm. Stone, 83, father of 
| Col. Stone of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
In Newport, R. I., 28th ult. Christopher G. Champ- 
| lin, in the 72d year of his age. wes 
| Mr Champlin was a graduate of Harvard University— 
Afier leaving College he spent several years in Europe, a 
greater part of the time at the College at St. Omars. On 
‘his return to this Country, he was elected in 1796, a 
| Representative in Congress from this State; in 1800; 
ihe declined a re-election.—Ketiring from public life, 
' he engaged in commercial pursuits until 1809; when 
‘he was chosen a member of the U. S. Senate; he 
resigned ia 1811 ;—and though untill the close of his life 
warmly interested in politieal affairs, he was never 
againa candidate for office. : 

Asa Merchant, he was distinguished for his serupulous 
exactness, and for his high-minded undeviating integri- 
ty. Asacitizen, and asa man, he was public spirited, 
generous, and warm-hearted. The poor and distressed 
felt that in him they had a friend, and his generosity was 
only equalled by his delicacy. As ‘a friend he was firm 
and true; in the nearer relations of life, kind, devoted 
and affectionate. His memory will long remain hallowed 
by the recollection of his many virtnes. 





ORATORY AND MUSIC, 

ROFESSOR BRONSON ,—who is connected with 
several Colleges as Teacher of Oratory, will deliver 
a Popular Course of lectures on oratory & music, in the 
Marlborough Chapel, on each Mondey and Thursday even- 
ing, at half past 7 o’clock. In the course, he will e¢ plain 
and illustrate the principle of his system of Elocution and 
Music, in which a new mode of developing and training 
the voice andear, for Reading, Speaking and Singing 
is exhibited, whereby a person is enabled to Read, Speak, 
Sing or Blow on a Wind Instrument for hours, with- 
out injury; also a new method of teaching children their 
letters, spelling, and reading without book, and then 
with book, whereby they may be taken from their letters 
and in six months become better readers than they do in 
six years by the common mode; the Causes and Reme- 
dies of Stammering ; the Causes and Remedies of Bron- 
chitis, &c. interspersed with 50 or 60 Recitations from 

the principal Poets and Orators of the age. 

Tickets $2 each; admitting a se and gentleman, $3 
—for a family of five or six. $5. Tickets for one even- 
ing, admitting a lady and gentleman, 50 cents; for two 
ladies and gentleman, 75 cents; for a family of five, $1 
—for sale at this effice. ] 

{Professor Bronson’s engagemeuts elsewhere will 
prevent his repeating his Lectures. 





TAENTIST.—GEORGE H. GAY, Surgeon Dentist, 
No. 252 Washington Street. m 28 
HEAP LETTER PAPER.—A good assortment of 
Letter paper at various prices, from $2 to $10 per 
Ream, for saleby WM. CROSBY & CO., 118, Wash- 
ington street. i __april 11 








RS FOLLEN’S POEMS.—Poems, by the author 
M of Married Life, Wet! Spent Hour, &c. &e. 
Published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & co., 118 


Washington street. april 11 





\HE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY.—By Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, with numerous colored plates, and por- 
traits of eminent Naturalists, (publishing in vols.) —12mo. 
One set completes far as published, this day received 
i ale | > 
- OH ARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN. 
april-11. 
NK STANDS AND PORTFOLIOS.—A fresh sup- 
] supply of Bronzed Inkstands and Portfollios of various 
tterns. . Just received at the Tremont Stationary Room 
21 Tremont Row, by 8. G. Simpkins. april 1. 


N PRESS,—An corey on the influence and character 

of Washington, by M. Guizot: being his introduction 

to a Translation into French of Spark’s Life of Washing- 

ton, and a selection from his correspondence translated 

from the French, will be published in a_week or ten days 

by JAMES MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washington street. 
apik : 


hte FRIGHT, by Ellen Pickering, a eovel, in 2 vols. 
A fresh supply just received at TICKNOR’S. 
































_ tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. 
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m H. Furness, Pas- 
| Unitarian Church in 
OSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
no 14 

EWEY ON UNITARIANIS we 
: Pisa M.— 
D Discussions in Explanation and Rtas ac mg 
i. By on le Dowel. goat of the church of the Messiah 
in New York. is i 
tion ‘ What is Unilarisniom.” — mare a 
Published By JOSEPH DOWE. 22 Court st. m. 21. 


ETZSCH’S OUTLINES to Buerger’s Ballads—-Le- 

onora, the Song of the Brave Man, and the Parson’s 
Daughter, of Tau-derhayn, Fifteen plates. Genuine ori- 
ginaledition. This day received at TICKNOR’S. 
Us ITED STATES OFFICIAL REGISTER, 1840. 

—Register of all Officers and Agents, Civil, Milita 
and naval, in the service of the United States, on the 30 
Sept. 1839, with the names, force and condition of all ships 
and vessels belonging to the United States, and when and 
where built; together with the names and compensation 
of all printers in any way employed by Congress or any 
department or officer of Government 0. pp. 494. 

Just received at TICKNOR’S. 


— 


é heey - WELL BRED BOY ,—Or New School of Good 
Manners; Rollo’s Correspondence; The Youth’s 
Sketch Book; Visit to the Country; and many other 
books suitable for children, published and for sale by 
a & CO., 118 Washington street. 

apri 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS.—Archeologie Navale, par 
A. Jal, 2 vols 8vo; Voyage Metallingique en Au- ° 
gleterre, ou recuil de memoriesur le gi:ement I’exploita- 
tion et le traitement des minerais de fer, etain, plomb, 
cuivre, zine, et sur Ja fabrication de Pacier dans la Grande 
—Bretange, 2 vols 8vo and Atlas 2 vols 4to; Historic de 
pecans Ee M. Michelet, 3 vols 8vo; Historie de L’Em- 
eur Napoleon, par L’Ardeche: Dressins par Horace 
ernet, 1 vol royal 8vo. Upwards of 20,000 copies of 
this work have been sold in Paris within the last year. 
Gil Blas, illustrated by Gigoux—fresh ‘supply; La Fon- 
taine meet vols; Vie correspondance et manu- 
scrits du Genera ayetie, publies sa Famil'e, 6 vo 
&c. &c. This day reneleod b siti ¥ 
C. C. LITTLE &JAMES BROWN, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 112, Washington st. 
April 11. 


f speorng BOOKS.—This day received by the On- 
tario, from London— 
Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences 
Annual Register for 1838—vol 80 
Letters of Horace Walpole, including numerous letters 
now first published from the original manuscripts—in 
_ §6 vols 8v7o—vol 1 1eceived—plates 
Sir Thomas More’s Life and Times—2d ed. vol 1, 1840 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 3d ed. enlarged 
Christison on Poisons, 3d ed. 8vo 
Quain’s Anatomy, Svo illustrated edition 
Ritter’s Ancient Philosophy, 3 vols 8vo - 
Aldine editions of Gray, Spencer, Kirke White, Gold- 
smith, Collins and Thomson 
Sartor Resartus, 12mo, author’s edition 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Southey—Part 1— 
Portraits ; 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, royal 8vo 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 8vo 
Ruins of ancient Cities, 2 vols 12mo 
Sydney Smith’s works, 4 vols 8vo 
Rhetoric, Poetry and Ethics of Aristotle, by T. Taylor 
Creech’s Lucretius, 2 vels 8vo 
Taylor’s Proelus, 2 vols 4to 
Ruins of Volney, 8vo calf 
De Philosophice Platonice Nove Origine—paper 
Unitarianism Defended—Svo 
The Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity—12mo 
White on Heresy—8vo 
Woman’s Mission—12mo 
Letters to Rev. T. Best—12mo 
Heresy of Human Priesthood— 
Sharpe’s Early History of Egypt—4to® 
do. History of the Ptolemais—4to 
do. Vocabulary of Hieroglyphics—4to 
Christian Teacher, No. 7, 1840. 
_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street. ap Il. 


NEW CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
G. ALEXANDER BREWER, 
of the late firm of Fowle & Brewer. 
AVING relinquished his old stand on Washington 
ti street, has taken Store No. 31 Tremont Row, oppo- 
site the Savings Bank, where he is now opening a com- 
plete assortment of Goods usually kept in stores in 
this city. Among which are Brussels Carpeting, of the la- 
test style of patterns and colors; three ply Lings ; 
Damask Venetians and superfine and ——— Carpet- 
ings; Stair Carpetings; plain and red Bockings; 
Hearth Rugs; plaid and white Straw ttings; elegant 
ene Floor Cloths, of various widths; English wool 
ats; Coir and Manilla do; & &c.—all of which will 
be sold at low prices. 
Purchasers are invited to call and examine the above 
Stock. is]m m 14 


AMILY SCHOOL.—The Rev. D. Hopkins Emer- 
son, Northborough, Mass, being compelled by im- 
paired health to suspend his ministerial eer proposes 
to open a select Family School for Misses, to. commence 
on the Ist of May next. Those who may be entrusted to 
his care, will be- received into his own family, where no 
effort will be spared to render it a pleasant home, anda 
place of social, intellectual, and moral improvement. Au 
or allofthe English Branches of Education will be tanght, 
together with the Greek, Latin, or French languages, if 
desired, and lessons may be given in Music and Drawing 
on very moderate terms. 

Northboro’ is a pleasant village on the Old Road from 
Boston to Worcester, 30 miles from Boston, and 4 1-2 
from the Boston and Worcester Rail Road at Weastbor- 
ough. On account of its healthfuloess and quiet, it has 
long been a favorite resort for Boarders from the city dur- 
ing the summer months. ‘The House in which the School 
will be held, is commodious and retired, very pleasantly 
located, and surrounded by extensive playgrounds. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to Exercise, as well as to 
the cultivation of the mind and manners, The terms will 
be as follows: Board and Washing ¢2,50 per week : 
Tuition, in English Branches, Greek, and Latin, $8. 
per quarter of 12 weeks : French, Music, and Drawing, 
extra charge. Reference may be made to Megsrs Benj. 
Howard ard George J. Homer, and Rey. Thos. M. 
Clark, Boston; Rev. Dr. Emerson and Dr. A. L. 
Pierson of Salem; and Rev. Joseph Allen, Northboro.’ 


NDIA RUBBER WARE HOUSE.—JAMES DY- 
ER, No 82 Washington Street, Boston, (near the Post 
Office) manufactures and offers at wholesale and retail, im- 
proved India Rubber Goods, Sewed and Cemented, viz:— 
Life Preservers—Life Boats and Swimming Belts, Sub- 
marine Dresses, Baptismal Pantaloons, Sportsmens’ 
Long Boots, Surtouts and Pea Coats, Frock and Monkey 
Jackets, Long Leggings, Capes with Sleeves, Mittens, 
Navy Capes, Gun Cases, Game Bags, Ladies and Misses 
Aprons, Air Beds, Air Pillows, Air Cushions, Hydrosta- 
tic Beds, Water Bottles, Bathing Tubs, Boots and Shoes, 
Spanish Ponchas, Machine Banding, Gas Bags, Ridin 
and Money Belts, Water Proof Hose Covers, Prepare 
India Rubber Cloth for Rheumatism, Brick-makers’ 
Aprons, Travelling Bags, Pantaloon Straps, Carriage 
Oloth, Patent Leather and Cloth, Oiled Silk, Ginghams 
and Cottons, India” Rubber Russia Riding Belt, much 
used for rheumatic complaints, pains in the side, chest, 
and breast. 

§G-. To the Public. These Goods have been used for 
the above purposes,—to a considerable extent—and the 
manufacturer feels a_ pride in saying, that, no instance of 
dissatisfaction has come to his knowledge, but on the con- 
trary, Gentlemen have amply tested the quality of the 
goods, and find they give entire satisfaction. 

India Rubber Gum or Scrap Rubber, bought and sold 
by the quantity. march 15 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, &c. 
AT RETAIL. 
E F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has jnst 
returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, 
Edinboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and Velvet 
SHAWLS. : 
Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. 
PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 
MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 


styles. Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 
cheap. 


Philadelphia. For sale 6 
street. 


























Hand Spun Family Linens, ve 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Darsask Nankins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. 

{rj The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex- 
march 





FAMILY OIL STORE. 

HE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State _— a wri cage sy for 
the purpose of supplying families with pare Spermaceti 
Oil, O hich they pon Sr in all cases to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
ity free of nse. 

Pare 2. CLAPP & PERKINS. 


PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 Smte street, have con- 
_stantly for sale Winter, Fall and Spring strained 
Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil cannisters 
of various sizes. ; 
Oil sent to any part vainag 3 free of expense. 
jan 18 ist 


































































































































































POETRY. 
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. 
For the Register and Observer. 
A SISTER’S' REQUEST. 


* What shall I give her, brother? 
Say, brother, do but say— 

What shall I give my mother? 
For this is ber birth day. 


My lap dog, white and curly, 
I thought to give away, 

When he came, this morning early, 
And woke me up to play. 


The rule says, “Treat another 

As thou ’dst have him act to thee ;’ 
Then I cannot give my mother 

What she once gave to me! 


My tuneful, glad canary 
I love enough to give; 
But then, would cousin Mary 
Like that—do you believe? 


And in my store of treasures 
There is not one I see, 

But to give would mar the pleasures 
Of those, who gave them me. 


Then tell me—tell me, brother, 
What can I give away, 

That is good enough for mother, 
And worthy her birth day? 


BROTHER. 


Come, sister, to the bower, 
And I will tell you there. 
—See you that levely flower, 
The bee, which lingers there? 


See you the roses blushing 
In sunlight not their own? 
Hark! hear the runnel gushing, 
And the song-birds’ happy tone! 


These treasures all were given— 
No human merit won; 

From God, who reigns in heaven, 
Came these and every one. 


°T' was he, who blessed thy brother 
With a sister good and kind; 

°T was he who gave us mother— ° 
All things are his, you find. 


And now, thou knowest surely 
That none can give but He. 
Pray to him, sister, truly, 
He ’Il give a gift to thee. 


For He is good—all-knowing— 
His judgments never err— 
Then to thy closet going 
Pray Him to bless mother. T. D. 
Cambridge. 





LIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


* Bright effluence of bright essence increate! 
Before the sun, before he heavens, thou wert.’ 


From the quickened womb of the primal gloom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 

Till I wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 

And mine were the dies in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen ; 

And when the fiend’s art on ber trustfull heart 
Had fastened its morta] spell, 

In the silvery sphere of the first born tear 
To the trembling earth I fell. 


When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead ; 

With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams, 
I bade their terrors cease, 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 
God’s covenant of peace. 


Like a pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night's funeral shadow slept, 

Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept; 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of heaven’s redeeming plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Savior born— 
Joy, joy to the outcast man! 


Equal favor I show to the lofty and low; 
On the just and unjust I descend ; 
E’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in darkness and 
tears, 
Feel my smile the blest smile of a friend: 
Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 
As the rose in the garden of kings; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the gay butterfly’s wings! 


The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 
Till I bid the bright Hours chase the night from her 
bowers, 
And lead the young Day to ber arms: 
And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover,» 
And sinks to her balmy repose, 
I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr-fanned west, 
In curtains of amber and rose. 


From my sentinel steep, by the night-brooded deep, 
I gaze with unslumbering eye, 

When the cynosure star of the mariner 
Is blotted from the sky ; 

And guided by me through the merciless sea 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 

His compassless bark, lone, weltering, dark, 
To the haven-home safely he brings. 


I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, 
The birds in their chambers of green, 

And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

O if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 
Ever bright with the Deity’s smile! 


THE COMMUNINGS OF FAITH. 


I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell— 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely: and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To hie belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious uriion with its native sea. 

.. Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 





I doubt not, when to you, it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. Wordsworth. 


See 
MISCELLANEOUS. 











(From the Christian Keepsake.) 
THE EMIGRANTS, 
A Thrilling Story of the Burning Prairie. 
BY REV. JOHN A. CLARKE. 


In sailing up and down the waters of our 
great western rivers in a steamer, one 1s almost 
forced to become more or less acquainted with 
all the passengers on board. At meals, afd on 
a variety of other occasions, the passengers are 
brought into such direct contact, that howev- 
er taciturn any one himself may be, he can- 
not well escape hearing numerous conversa- 
tions, which will leave him in to doubt as to 
the calling, character, and peculiar views of 
the individuals around him. In general, also, 
after having been on board a steamer some 
week or ten days, however great may be his 
resources almost every individual is prompt 
to seek relief from ennui in an attempt to 
hold some sort of communion with his fellow 
passengers ; and usually one finds some prom- 
inent and strongly marked characters around 
him, who seem to derive quite as much pleas- 
ure as they impart, from the efforts they make 
to amuse and interest their fellow-travel- 
lers. 

We had been on board a steamer several 
days—having sailed from Louisville to the 
mouth of the Ohio, and then turned our course 
upwards to stem the current of the mighty 
‘ Father of Rivers,’ the vast Mississippi.—Our 
eyes had become almost wearied with tracing 
the endless sylvan beauties that clustered 
around the banks of the smooth-flowing Ohio ; 
and the vast, unpenetrated, boundless forest 
scenes that spread away on either side of us 
from the abrupt muddy banks of the Mississippi. 
The ear had become wearied with the monoto- 
ny of the sharp, rough sound of the high pres- 
sure engine, that was heard ceaselessly day and 
night. Books scarcely any longer could inter- 
est us. The character and conversation of most 
of those around us seemed exceedingly dull and 
common place. There was however one ex- 
ception. This was found in a man of almost 
herculean stature, who, we soon learned, pos- 
sessed great versatility and vigor of mind. His 
manners however, at first appeared so coarse 
and his conversation so blunt, that we thought 
there was something exceedingly repulsive con- 
nected with his character. But this impression 


a 


accompany him in the capacity of a hired man, 
if he would accept his services.—Mr Norton 
assentéd, and every thing was arranged accord- 


ingly. ¥ “ae 
They were now on their way, moving in true / 
western style. They expected to be weeks and 


months on their journey before they reached 
their distant home. The family and all the ef- 
fects they bore with them were carried in two 
stout wagons, each one of which was drawn 
by three yoke of oxen, Mr Norton or his el- 
dest son usually acted as the driver of one of 
these wagons, while Charles Stevenson took 
charge of the other, They had already been 
on their journey many weeks, and had_pene- 
trated so far into the western world as to find 
it necessary to pitch their tents each night, and 
seek a lodging place wherever the shades of 
evening overtook them. They at length enter- 
ed the prairie country, and were for a while 
almost spell bound by the wild tracts of plain 
that stretched around them. Tothem the won- 
ders of the boundless prairies, appeared more 
amazing because they had always been shut 
up by lofty mountain in a narrow dell, and had 
never till now looked abroad upon such ampli- 
tude and vastness of expanse. 

They had now been traversing through a 
prairie country for several days. It was late in 
autumn though the weather continued bland 
as Summer. The day was bright and sunny, 
the wagons each drawn by three yoke of ox- 
en, were moving slowly on through the vast 
extended region of long grass, now sere and 
dry, which stretched around them like a shore- 
less ocean, and gently bent and waved to and 
fro in the autumnal breeze. No house, hor 
stone, nor hillock. nor solitary tree were seen 
within the vast circle of the encompassing ho- 
rizon. As the sun declined and the shadows 
began to lengthen, the tops of a small grove 
began to be visible in the distance. The em- 
igrants immediately determined to seek a 
place of encampment for the night in the 
neighborhood of this grove, for they naturally 
concluded that would furnish water for their 
cattle and for their own use, and fuel for cook- 
ing their evening meal.—They had been suc- 
cessful this day in shooting a large quantity of 
prairie hens, and were anticipating a delicious 
repast. 

Mr Norton proposed that James and himself 
should go on ahead of the wagons, and get ev- 
ery thing ready by the time they came up. 
They accordingly started off, having left Charles 
Stevenson to drive the forward wagon in which 
the family rode, and George to conduct the oth- 
er. Mr Norton and James, however, had gone 
but a few yards before Lydia came bounding 
through the long, sere grass, with the fleetness 





soon wore away, and in a few days he became 
the centre of almost universal attraction. He | 
was a true Kentuckian of the old school ; he | 
was born and brought up amid the stirring | 
scenes connected with the early settlement of | 
his native State, and was perfectly familiar | 
with all the war legends, and every bloody fray | 
from the first movement of Col. Boon to the | 
final expulsion of the savage tribes from this 
their ancient hunting ground. To use his own | 
language, he was ‘ born in an Indian fort, and | 
through childhood fed upon bears meat, and | 
clothed in buffalo skins.’ ~ His physical strength | 
seemed enormous, and he bore evident marks of 
being one of those brave reckless characters that 
find pleasurable excitement in facing danger | 
and death in every form. Yet he was not des- | 
titute of the softer and more kindly feelings of | 
our nature, and withal seem to have a high and 
reverential regard for religion. 

It was just at the close of a long summer’s 
day, during the weary hours of which our steam- 
er had been pushing her slow course up the 
broad Mississippi, that there suddenly opened 
upon us a vast far-extending prairie. It was 
the first that I had ever seen, and to me it was 
an object of thrilling interest, and the more so | 
because for several days we had seen nothing | 
upon either side of the river but unbroken and } 
boundless forests, stretched away as far as the 
eye could reach to the horizon.—Here was a 
vast expanse, in which no tree, no stump, nor 
stone was visible. Nothing met the eye, but 
the tall grass, waving in the breeze, bending, 
rising, and rolling to and fro like the waves of 
the ocean after a tempest, and this grassy sur- 
face interspersed with wild flowers of every col- 
or, hue and form. 

For a long time, I watched this beauteous 
scene till the shadow of the evening began to 
settle down upon it. While I continued still 
gazing upon the prairie, the old Kentuckian, 
who stood near, was making his observations, 
and at length he remarked: ‘ That prairie on 
fire would be a noble sight! I have seen them 
burning in a dark night, while the wind sprung 
upon the flames like a sea of fire. I can tell 
you a good story and a true one about a burn- 
ing prairie and of a family who perished by the 
conflagration.’ 

We were urgent for him to proceed in the 
narrative. He began by giving an account of 
the family that perished in the conflagration, 
with whose history he seemed quite familiar. 
It was a beautiful and touching picture of real 
life that he drew in describing this family as 
they lived somewhere in the valley of Onion 
river, amid the sublime mountain scenery of 





of a deer, bearing a tea kettle in one hand, and 
three or four prairie hens in the other. Lydia, 
as we have before said, was full of sprightli- 
ness and vivacity, and she had too often elam- 
bered up the steep and rough sides of the Green 
mountains to think any thing of a walk of two 
or three miles across the prairie. Her object in 
accompanying her father and brother was to 
hasten the evening meal; and as her father 
made no objection, the group moved on with 
quickening step toward the distant woods. 
They had already proveeded full three miles 
when they came to a beautiful spring of cool, 
clear water. Here they all sat down, and with 
grateful hearts partook largely of nature’s re- 
freshing beverage. In the meantime Mr Nor- 
ton drew his pipe from his pocket, and faving 
fflled it with the dried Indian weed, a supply of 
which he always carried with him, he soon ig- 
nited the same by means of his jack knife and 
a flint. They were now buta short distance 
from the woods, and having filled a tea kettle 
and a pail with water, they went forward and 
began to cut up some wood and prepare for | 
kindling a fire. 

And now the sun had set, and the evening | 
shades were gathering fast around them.—Be- | 
neath the covert of a large tree a fire was burn- 
ing brightly, over which was suspended the tea | 
kettle and all things were ready for the drrival 
of the party on board the wagons.—Lydia ran 
out of the woods a little way into the prairie, to 
see if she could any where discover the advanc- | 
ing party. She saw them about a half a mile | 
distant, moving slowly on, but she saw at hand, | 
and near the spring, what greatly alarmed her | 








—a smoke and flickering blaze. She ran back 
in great haste and said, ‘ Father, I fear in| 
lighting your pipe, you have set the prairie on | 
fire.’ 

Mr Norton started up as though a thunder- | 
bolt had fallen at his feet, and rushed forward | 
to ascertain the truth of Lydia’s remark, James | 
and Lydia both following him. The moment 
they had emerged from the woods and got into | 
the prairie, the awful certainty burst upon them | 
ina moment! What a sight then met their 
view !—The prairie was indeed on fire. It} 
was now quite dusky, and the little flickering 
blaze which Lydia had seen had already be-| 
come a sea of fire! The wind drove the flames | 
in the direction of their friends, whose escape | 
seemed impossible. 

The long dry grass which had waved so 
gracefully in the wind, now caught every where | 
like tinder, and sent up a sheet of flame that | 
widened and expanded every moment, and| 
mounted up with incf€asing brightness and! 








Vermont. He represented Mr Norton, the 
father, as a hardy, sensible, and pious New- 
England farmer. The family consisted of four 
children ; two of whom, James and Lydia, 
were grown up to adult age, while George the 
next son, was about nineteen years of age, and 
the youngest daughter was only eight. Mr 
Norton had long toiled to accumulate a liule 
property, but the increase had been so slow, 
that in a fit of discouragement he sold his 
farm, and determined to emigrate to the Far 
West, where he learned he could purchase 
land at a low price, and procure the means of 
subsistence at little labor. He persuad@d him- 
self that by adopting this course he should be 
doing more justice to his children than by re- 
maining in a country where property and even 
the means of subsistence for a family could be 
obtained only by years of persevering toil.— 

There was only one heart made sad by this de- 
termination, and that was the heart of his fa- 
vorite and eldest daughter—Lydia Norton was 
a girl of excellent sense and some personal at- 
tractions. She had interested the affections 
of a young man who had grown up with her 
from childhood. His father owned an adjoin- 
ing farm. The two families were quite inti- 
mate, and many happy hours had Charles Ste- 
venson and Lydia passed together. This prop- 
osition of emigrating to the Far West seemed 
to the young people a death blow to all their 
long-cherished hopes as the circumstances of 
the young man did not warrant his forming a 
marriage connection at once. But true affec- 
tion is ready to make any sacrifice to attain its 
object. As soon as it was a settled point that 


height, as though it would reach the very 
skies. 

The feelings of this group were excited al- 
most to agony in behalf of their friends. The 
thought at length struck them that if they could 


line of flame, they might save them, as the con- 
flagration was evidently moving off from the 


flame extended more to the right than to the 
left, they embraced the determination to make 
an effort to reach their friends in that direction. 
Reckless of consequences, wild with despair, 
they instantly rushed forward and succeeded in 
getting in advance of the fire in one place. But 
they soon saw that the enemy was coming up- 
on them with the speed and fury of a whirl- 
wind. Mr Norton lifted up his voice and 
shouted aloud, bidding the teams to move in 
this direction, but no sound was returned save 
the awful cracking of the advancing flames. 
Darkness too, covered the whole vast prairie, 
save where this sweeping column of fire spread 
its desolating track. They could nowhere dis- 
cover a single track of the wagons; and now 
they began to see the peril of their own situa- 
tion. Already were they completely environed 
with the fire, and all retreat seemed cut off.— 
The only hope left them was to endeavor to 
rush through the flames, and get the wind-ward 
side of the conflagration.—-Mr Norton and 
James made their way for a while successfully 
through this awful tempest of flame, the dar- 
ling Lydia keeping close at their heels. At 
length a point was gained which seemed to 
open the prospect of escape; not a moment 








Mr Norton was to leave, Charles offered to 
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| with the team he drove, as he saw the flame |. 


only succeed in getting them through the long} than the other. 


place where they stood; and as the column of; ward of the fire. 


them like a furnace. Mr Norton, drawing in 
his breath, dashed through this awful flame, 
and reached a spot where the consuming ele- 
_Ment ceased to rage, it having already swept 
away every vestige of combustible matter ; 
scorched and smarting in every limb, 

he could not but feel grateful to God for his, 
deliverance. He instantly turned to see what 
had become of his children. At that instant 
he saw one bright lurid sheet of fire, mounting 
up like a vast wave of the ocean, and complete- 
ly overwhelming them. He rushed back to as- 
sist them, but the flames like a furnace seven 
times heated, rolled its intense fiery surge back 
upon him in such a manner that he was oblig- 
ed to retreat.—At this moment he heard Lydia 
shriek—her dress was all on fire, and her broth- 
er was trying to bear her through the raging 
tempest. When it had in some slight degree 
abated, again the father rushed forward—but 


another gust of wind swept such a torrent of 


fire over the bodies of his children that it was 
impossible for him to reach the spot where they 
were. When the burning waves had passed by 
he strained his eyes, but in vain, to catch a 
glimpse of the objects of his affection. They 
were not visible.—At length as the fire march- 
ed on, he reached the spot where he had seen 
his children struggling with this awful element, 
and there he found them both lying on the 
ground, their cl. thes nearly burnt off, and their 
bodies half consumed by the devouring flame! 
His poor daughter was gasping in death, and 
his son so dreadfully burned that he could 
scarcely move a limb. The fire was still burn- 
ing the roots of the grass around and beneath 
them. At a little distance, however, there was 
a spot where the consuming element had ex- 
hausted itself; to this place he endeavored to 
remove his children. Poor Lydia almost ex- 
pired in his arms. And ashe laid her down 
on this black and scathed spot of earth, she 
faintly said, ‘Christ is my hope! Jesus can 
make this resting place ‘ soft as downy pillows 
are!’ The father hastened to remove his son 
to the same spot. He there laid him with his 
face turned towards his sister. He soon saw 
that she was dead, and said to his father, ‘ This 
isa sad night for us; Lydia is gone, and I 
think | shall soon follow.’ 

‘There is an hour,’ replied the father, ‘ in 
which all we can do is to look to God. He 
has said, ‘ when thou passest through the fire I 
will be with thee.’ 

* Will you pray with me dear father ? 

‘I will,’ said the agonized father, and kneel- 
ing on the blackened earth, while bending over 
one child already dead, and another almost 
ready to expire, he cried unto God for help and 
mercy. When he arose from his knees he 
perceived that James’s breathing was more 
rapid and embarrassed than it had been be- 
fore. A dreadful fever was burning through his 
veins. 

‘I shall soon be,’ said the dying son, ‘ where 
the flames can no longer kindle upon me; and 
I shall be able to bathe in the cool refreshing 
stream that flows from the throne of God and 
the Lamb.’ ? 

‘God grant,’ said the father, ‘that an en- 
trance may be ministered unto thee abundant- 
ly into his everlasting kingdom.’ ‘ Amen,’ 
responded James, anddied. The chill of death 
had suddenly come over him, and his spirit 
fled to the presence of his Maker and Judge. 

The father sat for a long time on the ground 
gazing on his dead children. The curtain of 
darkness was drawn over the scene—but here 
and there dissipated by the dying and reviving 


embers, and flickering flame that still lingered | 


on almost every spot over which the awful con- 
flagration had swept. An unsteady, lurid light 
just sufficient to reveal the wide spread scene 
of desolation, was thus hung over the dark and 
blackened waste where the consuming element 
had a few hours before rode on in his resplen- 
dent car. At the distance of a few miles, and 
as far to the right and left as the eye could 
reach, rose one vast extended column of flame 
mounting up to heaven amid the darkness of 
midvight, and marching on with the speed and 
fierceness and fury of the whirlwind. It was 
an awful and sublime sight. Here the father 
sat by the side of his lifeless and unbreathing 
children, the stillness of solitude was around 
him; and there bursting up amid thick dark- 
ness, this tremendous conflagration, which 
seemed so bright and fierce, and awful, that 
one could hardly refrain from thinking it would 
burn up the world and melt the elements with 
fervent heat. 

But I ought before this to have told the rea- 
der the account the Kentuckian gave of the fate 
of those who were connected with the advanc- 
ing wagons. They had seen the smoke of 
the fire that was to cook their evening meal 
curling above the trees, and directed their 
course to that point as the spot where they 
should meet their friends. They were not at 
all aware of the coming of this awful confla- 
gration, or the approach of danger, till they saw 
the whole prairie directly before them lit up 
with one extended sheet of flame. No one can 
depict the terror, the anguish of that moment! 
No one can depict the sublimity and grandeur 
of the scene that at that moment burst upon 
their view! But fear and distraction took com- 
‘plete possession of the whole company. The 
very cattle that drew the wagons seemed to 
sympathize with them, and to discover at once 
that their fate was sealed. 

We have already remarked that the fire ex- 
tended more rapidly in one lateral direction 
This Charles Stevenson ob- 
served, and immediately sought to take advan- 
tage of it, and if possible to get to the wind- 
But long before they reach- 
ed the line of the flame, the fire had extended 
miles in this very direction. It was too late— 
there was no escape—the fire was every mo- 
ment approaching them. Mrs Norton clasped 
» her young daughter to her bosom and sat still 

in the wagon. The oxen, as the flames ad- 
vanced, bec me perfectly unmanageable. They 
rushed forward with the fury of wild and mad 
dened beasts into the thickest of the flames. 
The one team took one direction, aud the other 
another, but both of them continued to move 
on through the hottest column of flame, till at 
length the cattle one after another fell down in 
the yoke, suffocated by the flame, and bellow- 
ing as though in the agonies of death. Long 
before the last ox had fallen, and the wagon 
had ceased to move, Mrs Norton, with her 
youngest child at her bosom had given up the 
ghost. The tow awning, which covered the 
..wagon in which she rode, took fire almost as 
soon as they met the line of flame and instant- 
ly all the combustible materials in the vehicle 
were in flames. Escape seemed impossible, 
for already the oxen were moving with the 
speed of the wind through the thickest of the 





was to be lost, for already the fire raged around 


flames, and Mrs Norton clasped her child to 
her bosom, yielded to her fate, committing all 
to God. Poor George, not able to keep pace 


> 





marching on, sought by running to escape from 
the face of the devouring element, but the at- 
tempt was in vain. The whirlwind of, fire 
soon overtook him, and like a resistless sea, 
rolled its burning waves over him. When 
Charles Stevenson saw the team he drove, 
could no longer be controlled, and that in or- 
der to follow them he must encounter certain 
death, he left them to take their own course, and 
sought to rush through the line of the flame, 
which had now become so expanded, that long 
before he passed the fiery column, the flesh had 
almost burned off his bones, and he at length 
fell down upon the burning earth, unable to 
move a step further. The fire still moved on 
with awful unabated fury over the wide and 
far-extended prairie. No one that looked upon 
that awful sight could have failed to have ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a time it will be for the un- 
godly when this whole world shall be on fire.’ 
When the morning came a most mélancholy 
spectacle was presented to the view over that 
blackened plain. One solitary living human 
form alone, was seen slowly moving amid the 
‘scene of desolation—and that was Mr Norton. 
He found Charles Stevenson just in the last ag- 
onies of death, from whom, however, he learn- 
ed the particulars above stated. This young 


all that emigrating train, was left to tell the 
sad story of THE BURNING PRAIRIE. _ 
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R'THOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for the Treatment 

of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, etc. At 65 Bel- 
knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance can he 
accommodated with board in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 

We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s plan 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affections 
Clul.-Feet, and other Distortions of the human body, and 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon. 

John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, Jobn Jeffries, John 
Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing, George C. 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong, 
Are Parkman, D, Humphrey Storer, George W. 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane, Edw. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, George 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 

The above lnstitotion has now been in operation over 

two years. During this time, a large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ev. 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatures of 
the Spine ani Clu}-Feet, of ull variety and degree. 
_ The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in eonform- 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac- 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ortho- 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it has 
been attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. 

Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 
BOARDING AND DAY¥ SCHOOL FoR 

YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
_ Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J.T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trastees of the School. ; 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 


Board §c. for a year, 
*€ one quarter, 





Winter or Spring,50 in 
A Summer or Fall, 45) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with useof Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter : 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. . 

Miss Young, teacher of Muaic, and two assistant teach- 
ers, reside in the family of the Principal. 

A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 

A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 


of the present year. 
D. MACK, inci; 
Cambridge, Aug, 10th, 1838. eee 


OMAN’S MISSION.—By a Lady. With an In- 
troductory Notice by Rev. E. S. Gannett. 

‘ This book is one of great importance, and ought to be 
in the hands of every female in our country. It is almost 
the only book we have seen on the subject of female influ- 
ence and female education, which does not inculcate prin- 
ciples that are preposterous and enforce practices that are 
absurd.’ 

* We have seldom read a production of higher impor- 
tance to females in general, containing sound precepts and 
holy incentives towards excellence which deserve to be 
set in fine pearl on diadem of royalty, and engraved indel- 
libly on the hearts of free citizens.’ 

‘It is a book which no woman, young or old, can read 
without benefit; even those who may differ from her in 
the leading doctrines she maintains, cannot but assent to 
many of her views, and respect its elevated tone of feel- 
ing. 

Published and for sale by Wm. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington street. m. 28. 


ICHOLS’S NATURAL THEOLOGY.—A Cate- 

chism of Natural Theology, by I. Nichols, D. D., 
Pastor of the first church in Portland. Designed for the 
higher classes in Su-day Schools. Third edition, with 
additions and improvements. 

‘ Dr Nichols has here given us a compilation, which 
for the learning it displays, and the Devotional Spirit 
breathing through its pages, as well as for its literary ex- 
ecution and general appearance, merits a much higher 
distinction than is commonly awarded to works o. this 
class.’"—Christian Examiner. 

Just published, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. march 28 


OYES’S HEBREW PROPHETS.—-A New 
Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, by George R. 
Noyes, 3 vols. 12mo, s 
‘Mr Noyes has now accomplished a translation of all the 
Prophetical Books of the Scriptures. He has persevered 
with most praiseworthy diligence, though we regret to say, 
but limited support has been yielded to his works. Much 
benefit iv the way of understanding some of the most diffi- 
cult portions of the Scriptures, can bederived by all class- 
es Of Readers from an examination of these translations. 
They embody some of the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations which have been made in Germany, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures.’—American Biblical Repository. 
Just published, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. march 28 


RICE’S DISSERTATIONS.—Four Dissertations, 

1, On Providence, 2. On Prayer, 3. On the rea- 

sons for expecting that virtuous men shall meet after death 

in a state of happiness, 4, On the importance of Christi- 

anity, the nature of historical evidence, and miracles, by 

Richard Price D. D. Sth London ed., a few copies for 
sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 


UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—The Subscrib- 

er would inform his friends, that he is making exer- 
tions to collect a large variety of Books for Sunday 
School Libraries, most of which will be entirely new, and 
of the very best character. 

Those at a distance are invited to eend their orders, 
and all books found to be unsuitable to their wants will be 
received back, BENJ, H. GREENE 124 Washington 
-suieet. m. 28 


54 HANOVER STREET.— MADISON BEAL, 
would inform his friends and the public that he has 
on hand a good assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemans, Misses 
and Childrens Boots and Shoes at wholesale and retail as 
low as can be fouud in the city. Country people will do 
well to call before buying. 

Please not to mistake the number, 54 Hanover Street 
6 doors North of Portland street. m. 21, 


THE MISSES HUNT. 


$150 Always 


* 























No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret ’ 


street, Boston, 6 
Baal sod for the extensive patronage have 
received, would respectfully give notice to the Ladies, 
that they still continue to attend to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. ly n9. 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KREED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Trerms.— Three Dollars, payable “in six months, o 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies whe pay in advance for 
five copres, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

; No ange discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the isher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, re- 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed tv 
Davip Recp, Boston. , 

- MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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